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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@——. 

. GLADSTONE dominates the week. His progress 

northwards on Monday was a series of ovations. In 
Preston, in Carlisle, in Hawick, in Galashiels, he had to receive 
popular welcomes, in most of them addresses, and in some 
of them presents of materials for clothes, so that he must 
have arrived in Edinburgh with such a stock of tweed, 
plaid, and rug as might heve set up a small dealer. In 
Edinburgh, moreover, an enthusiastic admirer, Mr. R. Fer- 
guson, of Millhill House, Musselburgh, insisted on his step- 
ping out of the train on to two rugs of fine Leicester 
wool, inscribed with the word “welcome” in blue letters, 
witha crimson Angora border. Everywhere the stations were 
crowded to catch a glimpse of the ex-Prime Minister, and the 
popular welcome in Edinburgh was enthusiastic. The 
simple truth is that Mr. Gladstone is regarded as the embodi- 
ment of the Liberal cause, wherever he goes; and well he may 
he, for it was he who first made head against the policy of this 
Government, and whose courage and foresight in relation to the 
Eastern Question have determined in advance every step taken 
not only by the Liberal leaders, but by all who now tread in the 
steps of Mr. Canning. ° 














Mr. Gladstone’s first great speech was made in the Music 
Hall, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, to an audience of about 2,000 
persons, including seventy reporters. He treated the selection 
of his name from a world outside that of the constituency, as 
an emphatic testimony to the principle which Midlothian 
desires to support in the next general election, and openly 
declared that what he wished to challenge in the Administra- 
tion is not so much particular acts of policy, as “the whole 
system of government.” He declared that the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh,—the father of his rival, Lord Dalkeith, the sitting 
Member for Midlothian,—who had sat with him in the Cabinet 
of Sir Robert Peel, had diverged much more widely from the 
principles of Sir Robert Peel in supporting Lord Beaconsfield, 
than he himself had diverged in opposing him. He pointed out 
how much excess of influence property already has in elections, 
80 that many a rich man votes for several county divisions as 
well as for some borough, while the poor man never has more than 
one vote; and he denounced the system of fagot votes, by which a 
practical fraud is played upon the Constitution, and counties are 
wrested from the hands of their natural electors, the constitu- 
ents. He made it clear that the postponement of the dissola- 
tion could have but one meaning,—that the Government 
distrusted the country,—else they would be only too glad 
to follow the usual precedent, by taking a vote of renewed 
trust, after so long a course of policy of the boldness 
and significance of which they openly boast; and he com- 
Pletely disposed, on unimpeachable Tory evidence, of the 
charges that the Liberals had forced the Government into an 
embarrassing position by their “factious” criticisms on its 
foreign policy, and that on their defeat in 1874 they had left the 
country isolated and destitute of influence in Europe. Finally, 








to all its most questionable acts. 


At Dalkeith, on Wednesday, Mr. Gladstone, after a very im- 
pressive exposition of the weight of new responsibilities abroad 
for which the Government have made the United Kingdom respon- 
sible, and the extreme imprudence of these engagements, passed to 
domestic policy, attacking the laws of settlement and entail, on 
the somewhat new ground that they throw on the grandfather the 
duty, which properly belongs to the father of a family, of provid- 
ing for his children, as well as on the old ground of economical ad- 
vantage. The law of hypothec he wholly condemned, and showed 
how little likely the Tories were to abolish it, even though Scotch 
Tories oppose it. On the Scotch Church Disestablishment 
question he carefully maintained his reserve, indicating that it 
was for Scotland to decide it; and as bearing on Home-rvle, he 
advocated a strong measure on county government, such as might 
give to counties, and even to provinces, the means of relieving 
the Imperial Parliament of much of its local legislation,—on 
condition always that the Imperial Parliament retains on all 
subjects its final authority intact, and is left to legislate alone 
on all Imperial affairs. 


At West Calder, on Thursday, Mr. Gladstone addressed three 
thousand people, in a temporary building run up for the 
occasion, and interested them deeply with his striking descrip- 
tion of the effect of the agricultural depression in the Eastern 
States of America, in some of which old land is now worth only 
from £4 to £8 an acre, in consequence of the competition between 
the virgin land of the west and the worn-out land of the east. 
He then went into a most lively attack on the folly of the move- 
ment for Reciprocity and Protection, and a demonstration of 
what we had gained by Free-trade, and passed then to an enumera- 
tion of six principles of an ideal foreign policy,—(1), the develop- 
ment to the utmost of each nation’s resources, as the basis of its 
power abroad; (2), that it should aim at peace; (3), that it 
should make great sacrifices to secure the concert of Europe in 
the settlement of all European questions; (4), that it should 
avoid the weakening effect of entangling engagements, when- 
ever possible; (5), that it should acknowledge the equal 
rights of all nations; (6), that it should lean towards the 
encouragement of freedom and self-government. Mr. Glad- 
stone concluded with a very fine attack on the attempt to 
Romanise the principles of the British Empire, declaring that 
Lord Beaconsfield was trying to introduce a feeble imitation of 
the foreign policy of Louis XTV. 


The Russian diplomatists are said to intend to hold a kind of 
meeting at Berlin on December 2nd. The Czar arrives there 
on his way to Cannes, ghere the Empress is lying seriously ill ; 
Prince Gortschakoff will be there, on his way home; Count 
Schouvaloff has been summoned; and M. d’Oubril,. the 
Ambassador to Berlin, is on the spot. It is also be- 
lieved that M. Walujeff, who is named as a possible future 
Chancellor, will be present, and that the decisions taken 
may be of the greatest moment. The gossips, there- 
fore, are all alive, and no doubt such a meeting, if really 
arranged, is intended to deal with matters of importance. Its 
object must be to protect Russia from that isolation with which 
she is threatened, and enable her either to enter the Austro- 
German alliance, or to baffle that combination. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the interior difficulties of Russia are 
very great, that the moderate party of reform grows very strong, 
and that the Czar, personally, is undecided. Also, it is usual in 
Russia, when immediate decisions are to be taken, to call the 
Heir-Apparent into council, and the Grand Duke is not to be 
at Berlin. The meeting, therefore, will probably end in no- 
thing more than a slight increase of information. 
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The Government of Turkey is getting deeper and deeper 
into the financial mire. The correspondent of the Times, 
who on this subject has never concealed the truth, now 
states that in addition to all other expenses, the Porte 
owes fifty millions nominal, or, allowing for depreciated 
paper, thirty-five millions sterling of Floating Debt, contracted 
in the form of short loans to bankers at ruinous interest. This 
debt is secured by pawning every source of revenue available, 
and renders the issue of any regular loan impossible, even if 
any human being with a memory and a slate would trust the 
Porte. All the stories, therefore, of plans to pay certain sums 
to the Bondholders, secured upon the Bulgarian tribute, the 
Roumelian surplus, the new taxes, or the customs dues beyond 
a certain figure, are pure fictions, circulated to deceive the 
European public. Nothing will or can be paid to the bond- 
holder,—his single chance is in a compromise after the extinction 
of Turkey, that is, in the dismissal of Lord Beaconsfield; and 
even that is a very remote one. The purveyors of the Palace 
have struck this week again, and an order has been issued to 
the provincial treasuries to send every shilling to Constantinople, 
even if Government drafts upon them already sold in the 
market remain unpaid. If the Palace is worried in this way, 
there will be a revolution inside it very quickly. Cash payment 
is the nexus there, if nowhere else in the world. 


The suppression of correspondence from Cabul, and the in- 
significant character of the official despatches, are producing one 
bad impression. It is believed that General Roberts is execut- 
ing Afghans without trial and burning their villages upon 
vague charges of “rebellion,” but with the real design of esta- 
blishing a reign of terror. There is no authority in existence 
against whom it would be possible to rebel. In other words, 
General Roberts is imitating the worst conduct ascribed to 
Russian Generals in Poland and the Caucasus. As General 
Roberts is liable, if not to the law, at least to Parliament and 
his superiors, and as no one has the least interest in killing 
Afghans without cause, we disbelieve the charge, which must be 
due to the imperfection of the telegrams. The Standard corre- 
spondent, for example, who has been the first to avail himself of 
the telegraph line now completed to Cabul, states that General 
Roberts, with a whole brigade, attacked a party of rebels 
entrenched in the Maidan district, and after they had evacuated 
the position, drove out the old people, seized all their forage, and 
burnt the place to the ground. We presume, if the incident 
occurred at all, those who resisted were soldiers belonging to the 
regiments which murdered Major Cavagnari; but this is not 
stated, and the act, in its imperfect report, reads like a mere 
military outrage. It is totally inconsistent with the amnesty, 
which showed the Lieutenant-General’s willingness to stop any 
needless bloodshed. 


The Assembly returned to Paris on Thursday, the Chamber 
sitting in the Palais Bourbon, and the Senate in the Luxem- 
bourg. M. Gambetta, in his opening address, adverted to the 
change, and said that the seat of Government had now been 
placed “at the only pomt of the territory whence one governs 
with authority.” Paris is still “ the head and heart of France,” 
and “the nation has confidence in its patriotic population.” 
“The great tasks undertaken by you in scholastic, financial, 
economic, military, and political reforms are about to derive a 
fresh impulse from your residence in this marvellous laboratory 
of Paris, where all the intellectual resources accumulate, whither 
flow all the living forces of society, all the data of internal and 
external policy, made fruitful by a public spirit, the vivacity 
of which does not impair its judgment or good-sense.” That 
is a little Hugoish, but it is believed in France, and is so 
far true, that the Versailles arrangement did not work. The 
Deputies would not live out of Paris, and the return of the Assembly 
became therefore inevitable. After all, when Louis XVI. was 
overthrown the monarch lived at Versailles, and when 
Charles X. fled it was from St. Cloud. 


Politicians in Paris, being like politicians in London, very 
dull, are amusing themselves with speculations on possible 
changes of Ministry. This week they have expected the resigna- 
tion of M. Lepére, Minister of the Interior. He had recom- 
mended M. Gent for the Governorship of Martinique, and he 
had been appointed. There was, however, it appears, some 
past incident in M. Gent’s career which made him, if the 
charge were true, unfit for that appointment, and Admiral 


after it had been signed. Thereupon, it is stated, M 
threatened to resign, and as he represents the Left, . ae 
terial crisis, or even a defeat in the Chamber, was expected, 
difficulty was only soothed away by the intervention of 
Gambetta himself, who did not desire another change of Po 
try till after Christmas. That some dispute occurred jn 
Cabinet seems clear, as M. Lepére’s withdrawal of his 
signation was officially announced; but stories of that 
kind are exaggerated in Paris as much ag ig London, 
and Ministers do not break up Cabinets on questions of patton, 
age there, any more than here. The truth seems to be+hys 
Waddington Cabinet, being a compromise, hangs rather loosely 
together ; andthat the public, aware of this, expects every diff 
culty to result in its dissolution. Real power, however in 
France does not rest with the Ministry but with the three Pre. 
sidents, M. Grévy, M. Gambetta, and M. d’Audiffret Pasquier, 


There is no rest for the Egyptian Bondholder. King John of 
Abyssinia thinks he must have a port on the Red Sea, and hag 
refused to make peace unless one is conceded to him. He has 
even taken Colonel Gordon with him into the interior 
half as hostage, half as negotiator, until his demands are oo. 
plied with. The Khedive has accordingly been compelled tp 
send reinforcements southwards, and may be compelled to 
another war,—necessities for which he has apologised to his 
Council, who admit that he is hardly treated. As, however, 
any expenses incurred must come out of the Bondholder, who 
only takes everything after the Administration has been pro- 
vided for, their regret is probably not very deep. Egypt thig 
year has had “a good Nile,” and but for the Bondholder, who 
sits on him like the Old Man of the Sea, the peasant might put 
by something against a bad season. As it is, the officials will 
take all, and send one-sixth to Abyssinia and four-sixths to 
Paris and London, to pay extravagant interest on money only 
half of which was ever lent. 


The State prosecutions in Ireland have not produced the 
agitation which was expected. On the contrary, there has been 
distinctly more order since the arrests than before them. The 
feeling of responsibility has come over the leading speakers, 
The change of tone is best shown in Mr. Parnell’s speech of 
Friday week, in the Rotundo. That gentleman, instead of 
urging on the people any breach of the law, told them to keep 
strictly within it, for that the object of the Government was to 
drive the people of Ireland from constitutional agitation, and 
compel them to form secret associations, or to resort to agame= 
insurrection—in which the Government could beat them. The 
Irish must not follow the Government in its path of violence 
and disorder. That is a great improvement upon recent 
speeches, and one for which we may forgive Mr. Parnell 
his utterly unprincipled advice that unless the Libenl 
party opposed the prosecutions, the Irish Members should 
allow Lord Beaconsfield—whose name was received with 
shouts of “To hell with him!”—to continue to plunder the 
British taxpayer. As the British taxpayer is also the Irish 
taxpayer, this advice means that as Lord Beaconsfield oppresses 
Ireland, Irishmen should let him plunder her too, which is 
absurd. Bulls, however, are not incentives to treason, and do 
little harm, beyond unduly lowering the English idea of Irish 
political ability. rs 


We suspect it was the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh who ancon- 
sciously killed Prince Alamayu, the son of the Emperor Theo- 
dore, and descendant, in Abyssinian belief, of the Queen of 
Sheba, who received a sort of State burial on Friday 
week. The Sikh Prince, caught young, has grown up a 
English gentleman, and it was hoped that the Abyssinian 
Prince would do so also. Alamayu, however, had to face the 
intolerance of colour in a much deeper form than the Maharajah, 
who is so visibly Aryan; he had not the Asiatic quickness for 
book-learning, and he had the African constitution, which 
suffers in the Northern winters. He should have been educated 
at Bombay, as Dr. Wilson advised, in the Free Church College, 
where he would have been turned out fit to command a regi 
ment of native cavalry or manage one of the smaller princl- 
palities, natives being quite accustomed to “ Hubshee ” rulers. 
The experiment of bringing coloured Princes to England does 
not often succeed. They either die of the climate, which this 
year would have killed anybody born where the sun shines; 
they acquire a strong dislike of the English, who rarely & 








Jauréguiberry, Minister of Colonies and Marine, cancelled it, 





never recognise rank except in a white man, and whose civilisa- 
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e strikes them as at once complex and dull. They can be 
bye well educated in Bombay, in a suitable climate, and 
person civilisation which does not so greatly fatigue or irritate 

ivr inde. eh ' 
Lord Penzance’s sentence on Mr. Mackonochie of suspension 
ah oficio et beneficio was affixed last Sunday to the church door 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn, and was at once removed by indignant 
pers of the congregation. The Churchwardens protested 
= any decree of “a tribunal wholly secular” upon Mr. 
ochie being affixed to the church door. Further, a 
clergyman (the Rev. Mr. Sinclair), deputed by the Bishop of 
London to supersede Mr. Mackonochie during his suspension, 
and to take charge of the church and parish of St. Alban’s, was 
refused admittance by Mr. Mackonochie on the same ground, 
_that only a spiritual tribunal could deprive him of an office 
committed to him by the spiritual power; whereon Mr. Sinclair 
withdrew, and the services went on with all the ritual declared 
to be illegal by Lord Penzance. Of course, Mr. Mackonochie 
must go to prison,—out of which imprisonment the Ritualists 


will “ suck no small advantage.” 


The Cambridge University Commission has decided to 
recommend the mulcting of the Colleges to the extent of 
$25,000 a year, for the endowment of the University, besides 
requiring the Colleges to give up each one fellowship towards 
the endowment of a professorship. How far this magnify- 
ing of the University at the expense of the Colleges will 
be productive of good, depends upon the spirit in which the 
fature administration is to be conducted. If the University 
Professors keep as little hold as they have hitherto kept on the 
course of studies of ordinary undergraduates and graduates 
and on the testing of their studies, this magnifying of the Uni- 
versity will be a mischief and a failure. But if the University, 
besides teaching the higher students, does see that the 
ordinary students are not crammed, but educated, then the 
pains taken to secure first-rate men for the professorships and 
for the control of the University system, will be productive of 
great results. 

Mr. John Thaddeus Delane, perhaps the ablest newspaper 
editor who ever lived, died on Saturday at his house at Ascot, 
aged only sixty-two. He was the son of a solicitor who became 
financial manager of the Times, and in 1841, when only twenty- 
four years of age, was appointed editor-in-chief of that paper, a 
post he held for more than thirty-five years. During that 
period, which embraces the whole active manhood of the 
present generation, and covers the greatest of modern events 
since the fall of Napoleon, he was a great power in England, 
and a considerable personage in the world. Writing but little 
himself, he knew exactly what he intended to have written, and 
drove a succession of literary teams with extraordinary skill, 
certainty, and decision. He rarely made a blunder as to 
English opinion, and had a rough but statesmanlike sense of 
the general drift of things which, coupled with his very great 
experience, made him an invaluable confidant to successive 
Governments. We have spoken of his character elsewhere, but 
we may add here two remarks,—one is that Mr. Delane, though 
accused all his life of “simpering in gilded saloons,” was the 
most independent of men, and, as we suspect, rather disliked 
the aristocratic system; and another is, that while determined 
that the Times should reflect opinion, he took great pains not 
to force individual writers to write against theirown. The work 
must be done, but so far as it was humanly possible, it should 
be done by men who were not, in doing it, suppressing them- 
selves. Mr. Delane, though he never wrote leaders, wrote 
astonishingly able notes, many of which, we hope, will one day 
appear. 

Sir Henry Thompson, in a letter to Monday's Times, maintains 
that the only way for travellers to avoid typhoid fever abroad, 
1s to abstain altogether from drinking any of the water of 
the countries through which they travel, till it has been 
boiled. Generally, he says, you can get good mineral 
waters, though “the siphon” is hardly more trustworthy 
than ordinary water, being, indeed, often supplied by tainted 
water. But where such mineral waters are not to be 
found, and the traveller objects to wine, the best plan is to 
Secure cold, weak tea from the landlord, offering to pay for it 
at the rate of a franc a head, only insisting that the water shall 
have been properly boiled, just as it is in making tea. We 
have no doubt that Sir Henry Thompson is quite right that this 
dismal fluid will be provided at a franc a head without exciting 





any indignation in the landlord, but then such arrangements 
add a good deal to the vexations.and cares of travel, as well as 
to the tribulations of meals. We believe that the chemists 
could provide travellers with some either tasteless or agreeable 
fluid, a few drops of which would render water, however danger- 
ously charged with organic matter, quite harmless to the drinker. 


The Guardian of Wednesday publishes a correspondence 
between the Rev. Malcolm MacColl and the Editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, which throws a light of some interest on the 
canons of journalistic fairness acknowledged by that clever but 
fanatical paper. Mr. MacColl having lectured in Lambeth on 
the Christian provinces of Turkey, the Daily News’ report of 
his lecture was criticised by a correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, signing himself “ F. R. G. S.,” under the lively heading, 
“Impalement of Mr. MacColl.” Mr. MacColl, in a short and 
very temperate letter to the Pall Mall, pointed out, first, that the 
Daily News’ report of his lecture was not fairly quoted; and 
next, that those of his statements said to be wholly without 
foundation were not his statements at all, but those of high 
official authorities. This letter was refused admission, the 
editor, after some delay, stating that he could not admit to writers 
who conceived themselves to be misrepresented by any journal, 
the right to be heard im reply, “except under certain condi- 
tions,” of which the chief seemed to be that the reply should not 
be “evasive” or otherwise objectionable, on the ground that 
“it is calculated to mislead the public mind, or to propagate 
false or injurious impressions.” Now, of course, a reply which 
simply corrects misquotations and brings good evidence of the 
truth of statements traversed, may well produce what a fanatical 
politician regards as “ false or injurious impressions,” and there- 
fore be refused admission. And that appears to be well within 
the drift of the Pall Mall's “ condition,’”—for we remember 
that last year, when there occurred a similarly fruitless effort 
by the same writer to obtain justice from the same journal, and 
when we admitted Mr. MacColl’s rectification into our own 
correspondence, his original assailant in the Pall Mall admitted 
very candidly in our own columns that he had misquoted Mr. 
MacColl, and apologised for his misquotation, while the readers of 
the journal in which that misquotation appeared, were never per- 
mitted to hear of this rather important acknowledgment. The 
Pall Mall, in short, weighs the evidence of its antagonists much 
as the Turkish Courts weigh Christian evidence,—i.e., ignores it, 
if it comes into conflict with the evidence of a true believer. 


An evening contemporary is much impressed by the experi- 
ment of a French doctor, M. Reynaud, who, having inoculated 
an unhappy rabbit with the saliva of a patient dying from 
hydrophobia, found that the rabbit “was attacked with rabies 
on the fourth day, and died after twenty-four hours of intense 
suffering, foaming at the mouth the whole time.” It infers 
from this cruel experiment that “when there is doubt as 
to whether a dog which has bitten a person is mad, it will be well 
to inoculate a rabbit, for, as with that animal the symptoms 
develope themselves very rapidly, it will soon be known 
whether the disease is latent in the bitten person’s system.” 
Only unluckily, it is a fact already established by experiment 
that this horrible disease has been given to dogs by inoculating 
them with the saliva of perfectly healthy dogs, so that this cruel 
experiment would be very likely to do nothing but harm,—to kill 
with fright a patient bitten by a perfectly healthy dog. M. Rey- 
naud’s experiment was as superfluous as it was cruel, and was 
evidently made,—as so many of these cruel experiments are,—in 
complete ignorance of former experiments which ought to have 
taught its inconclusiveness as well as its inhumanity. 


We regret to notice the death of Serjeant Cox, a man who must 
have possessed abilities of a very peculiar kind. Known to the gene- 
ral public as a second-rate Judge, of good but eccentric character, 
and to a special circle as an ardent and very credulous spiri- 
tualist, he was also known to the newspaper world as one of 
the most successful of newspaper speculators and managers. 
He would buy the most various papers in the most moribund 
stages of decrepitude, and make them all succeed. The Mield 
was his, and the Queen, and the Law Times, and the 
County Courts’ Chronicle, and, we believe, the Bazaar, with 
other papers besides; and of these, the first three at least, 
though purchased, it is said, for a few pounds, must have be- 
come, under his management, very considerable properties. 
Such success, attained, as it has been, by honourable means, 
implies great faculties, industry, skill in choosing men, and 
sympathy with many sections of the people. 





Consols were on Friday 983 to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


HE serious attempt made in some of our contemporaries to 
convince the world that Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in the 
North are nothing but an evidence of irrepressible verbosity, 
will not impose on any sensible politician. The truth is 
that these speeches show such wonderful general power 
in the man, such overflowing elasticity, such breadth and 
accuracy of knowledge, such a variety of aspects under 
which he views the whole world of our political 
life, such depth of interest in our legislative and adminis- 
trative history, such vividness in his capacity of 80 ex- 
pounding these matters as to make them interesting to the 
people, such largeness of popular sympathy, and such sagacity 
in his convictions, as we will not merely say that no other living 
English statesman could have shown, but no group of statesmen 
could have displayed amongst them. It is perfectly idle to 
talk of verbosity when, among the speeches of the week, there 
is not one which you could retrench by a tenth part without 
leaving out something calculated either to instruct or to 
impress those who hear and read it. Nor can any- 
body say that this result has been accomplished by 
any display of bitter feeling. One or two of the Conser- 
vative papers tried to represent the first speech as violent,— 
which certainly it was not,—but even they have been obliged 
to confess that the later speeches have been at once calm, and 
yet brimful of interest. There is no disguising the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone’s political mind is so much fuller, brighter, and 
more efficient than that of any other living Englishman, 
as to make the proposal deliberately to keep him in cotton- 
wool, while second-rate men are put in the front of the battle, 
almost childish. Lord Granville is shrewd and subtle; Lord 
Hartington has a very solid judgment; Mr. Forster is full of 
strength and popular sympathy ; Sir William Harcourt is a great 
wit ; Mr. Bright is a fine orator ; Mr. Lowe is a trenchant anta- 
gonist; Mr. Childers is a thoughtful and wise financier. But, 
take them altogether, and they could not do half as much to- 
wards marking out a true policy, and then recommending it to 
the people, as Mr. Gladstone can do unassisted, and with plenty 
of power to spare. You cannot very well elect to read by 
moonlight, when the sun is still up. And that, as it seems to 
us, is what those do elect, who want to persuade us that it 
is possible for Mr. Gladstone to remain an outside supporter of a 
Liberal Government, while a Government which he might take 
up in his hand, as Gulliver could take up the Court of Lilliput, 
was transacting in his presence—whether with or without his 
approval—the affairs of the nation. If the Tories are beaten in 
the next campaign, it will be Mr. Gladstone who has beaten 
them. And the Liberals will be foolish indeed if they take 
from his hand the gift of power, without securing him to 
administer it. Only conceive the position of a Liberal 
Government liable to be discountenanced by Mr. Gladstone! 
One or two great speeches from him would be like the out- 
break of a voleano underneath the feet of the Liberal party. 
You might as well try to govern the United Kingdom 
without taking into account, as the first great factor, 
the judgment and will of the English people, as try to 
govern through the Liberal party without taking into ac- 
count, as the first great factor, the judgment and will of 
Mr. Gladstone. 

As we write, Mr. Gladstone has delivered three great politi- 
cal speeches,—not yet half the number he has carved out 
for himself,—and every one of them has been full of 
points which no one else had brought out with any- 
thing like the same force, as well as penetrated by 
large and harmonious political convictions which raise them 
all above the level of argumentative criticism and party 
apology. Who has pointed out, with anything like Mr. 
Gladstone’s force and eloquence, how great the burdens of 
British responsibility were, before the present Government 
took upon itself rashly to increase them,—how absolutely 
that increase has been an increase of strain, without 
even any infinitesimal increase of power to meet that 
strain ;—how totally without analogy is anything tbat Ger- 
many has done, or Russia has done to the new responsibilities 
undertaken by our Government; how the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine, however unwise and unjust those annexa- 
tions were, at least added to the power of the annexing State, 
while Afghanistan and Cyprus, so far from adding to our power, 
only add vastly to those burdens which the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention has made simply intolerable. No one has elaborated 








like Mr. Gladstone the leading principles of a true foreign nel: 
the principle that for the purposes of foreign policy = ; 
treat all States, powerful and weak, on a basis af nr 
equality ; the principle that you must aim at concerted act. 
amongst all the States, rather than at the over-reachj 
one by another; the principle that when you have to rm ea 
between rivals, you should choose so as to foster 
government. No one has illustrated like Mr. Gladstone ey of 
the comparatively simple theme of the madness of those a 
are now leading us back to the doctrines of Reciprocity ang 
Protection, or pointed out as he has done that forma 

a rival as the United States are while crippled by their foolish 
system of Protective duties, they would be a rival fifty times 
more formidable if they were to buy all their implements of 
agriculture and manufacture in the cheapest and best 
market, and were therefore able to compete with us on equa} 
terms. No one has shown so effectively as Mr. Gladstone 
that the agricultural depression which has affected England gp 
gravely, so far from being due to the economical poli 

of England, has affected far more seriously the Eastern States 
of America, and has affected them far more seriously precisely 
because they are fighting their competitors under the logi 
flag of Protection. Finally, no one has protested with any- 
thing like Mr. Gladstone's force and eloquence against the 
revival, even in the feeble and spurious form native to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s imagination, of the Roman doctrine of Jm. 
perium~et Libertas, that is, the doctrine of keeping liberty 
for yourselves, and exercising rule over others, The 
gestion that Lord Beaconsfield is attempting a bad imi- 
tation of the Louis Quatorze policy, and failing in the 
attempt, will do more, we believe, to make it ridicu 
lous than any criticism which has yet been made upon it, 
“ L’Etat, c’est moi,” was the great dictum of Louis XIV.: 
“ L’Etat, c'est moi,” has been the great principle of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

The campaign in Midlothian, whether or not it wins Mid- 
lothian to the Liberal cause, will at least reveal to the country 
that we have no leader who can compare with Mr. Gladstone, and 
that if we are to put our strongest man in the front of our 
battle, he must be the man. The truth is that his resignation 
of the leadership in 1874 was a mistake; and that for him to 
persist in that resignation in 1880 would be a great misfor- 
tune. If the centre of gravity of the next Liberal Government 
is not to be where the centre of attraction certainly will be, 
we shall have the most curious instance of. a disturbed orbit 
which has been heard of since the planet Jupiter broke Encke's 
comet (was it not ?) in two, and carried off half with it. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND CONSERVATISM. 


T is somewhat remarkable that the chief key-note of Mr. 
Gladstone’s addresses to the great stronghold of the 
Liberals should be, as it has been, the utter failure of the 
Tory Administration in anything like true Conservatism. 
But with that key-note he began, and hitherto at least 
there has been no chord he has struck so often or 
so effectively. In the very opening of his opening address, 
while paying a tribute to the high character of Lord Dalkeith 
and his father, the Duke of Buccleugh, Mr. Gladstone re- 
marked that he had sat in the same Cabinet with the Duke of 
Buccleugh nearly forty years ago, and that though they had 
both changed their political positions since then, the 
Duke had changed his far more violently than Mr. 
Gladstone. And again and again he returned to the same 
point,—that he had learned even more from Conservative 
than from Liberal Governments, and especially had learned 
more from Sir Robert Peel of a nature to warn him against 
the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, than from any of his 
Liberal colleagues. He pursued the same theme, when be 
insisted on the unscrupulousness of the Midlothian Tories in 
trying to win their battle by the creation of faggot votes, contrary 
to the meaning and spirit of the Constitution ; when he poin 
out that in delaying a dissolution to the extreme term permitted 
by law, after doing so much that was both novel and start- 
ling, the Tory Government were deviating from precedent 
in defiance of all the considerations which had made 
the precedent; and when he remarked how anxious 
true Conservative statesmen had always been never 1 
excite the popular passion for “the phantom of glory, 
or if, perchance, for a moment it were excited, then to 
appeal “from Philip drunk to Philip sober,” instead of 
appealing, like the present Government, from Philip sober 
to Philip drunk, In dilating upon the burdens of empl 
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: inexpediency of multiplying them recklessly, Mr. 
vee me to ‘ay even greater stress on the authority 
. Conservatives like Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, Sir Robert Peel, and 
. lateLord Derby, than on the authority of Lord Palmerston and 
lord Russell. It was the same when he came to domestic policy. 
It was the rash meddling of the Tories with the Established 
Ghurch of Scotland, which had raised anew the question of 
Disestablishment, when the Liberals had been willing to let it 
alone. Even on the lawof settlement and entail, Mr. Gladstone 
Jed to a Conservative rather than to a Liberal instinct, 


ree he said that this law was bad because it interfered with- 


ight of a father to provide for the interests of his 
once tin and so weakened ihe force of the family bond. 
And in insisting on the difficulty of undoing the mischief 
that this Administration had done,—of administering to the 
« damnosa hereditas ” which, “ even if it should die intestate,” 
it must necessarily leave to its successor,—Mr. Gladstone once 
more recurred to the story of Sir Robert Peel’s Administra- 
tion, and declared that before we could take up again a policy 
go well deserving the nation’s confidence as his, we should 
have to disentangle ourselves from a confused mass of the 
most dangerous engagements wholly alien to the spirit of his 
Government. 

Now, why does Mr. Gladstone, speaking to a people almost in- 
capable of understanding the meaning of that political timorous- 
néss or half-heartedness which is at the root of most Conser- 
yatism, place so energetically before them this accusation against 
the present Tory Government that it is nothing so little as 
Conservative,—that it is essentially an innovating Government, 
even when it does what the Liberal party most disapproves,— 
that it is a Government audacious without prudence, and rest- 
less without foresight? At first sight, it might seem that 
nothing would be less likely to recommend the Liberal party to 
the Scotch, than the constant reiteration of the feeling of alarm 
and anxiety with which the Liberals see projects forced upon the 
nation for which there is ro precedent in official tradition, no 
sanction in history. The Scotch are not a people whom it is 
easy to scare by alleging a disregard of precedent. They are a 
bold and an imaginative people, who are very willing on 
occasion to outrun precedent, if they can do it in the full 
strength of a commanding intellectual position. If they 
are canny in small things, they are often enterprising 
in large. Yet we believe Mr. Gladstone was perfectly right. 
The Conservatism on which he insisted, and the type of 
which he takes from the policy of Sir Robert Peel, is the 
sort of Conservatism to which no wisely bold people are ever 
indifferent, and to which, if the Scotch, in the bitterness of 
family jealousies, were ever indifferent, they have long ago 
been converted by the growth of that Lowland sagacity 
which is now their principal characteristic. Speaking, as Mr. 
Gladstone was, to people of thoroughly Liberal convictions like 
the Scotch, there is nothing more important than to press home 
that the only true Liberalism must spring from roots deeply 
planted in the past, must spring out of a tenacious conservatism 
of principle, habit, and feeling, or that it will be nothing worth, 
and very likely to terminate in such capricious attempts 
to dazzle the democracy as Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
have strained after. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in 
Scotland have brought home most effectually to all his hearers 
and readers, that the reason why the present Government 
has failed to be Liberal is very much the same as the reason 
why it has failed to be Conservative,—because it has taken 
no adequate account of the past, but has rather endeavoured bril- 
liantly to manipulate the present, as if all things were possible 
to one or two clever conjurors,—the Maskelynes and Cooks of 
politics, with such properties and resources at their disposal 
as the wealth of this great nation can provide. How have the 
Government shown most clearly that they are not Liberals ? 
By proving that they care a great deal more about English power 

in the East of Europe, than about the growth of freedom in the 
East of Europe; that they care a great deal more about 
making a splash in the Mediterranean with Indian troops and 
4 new island to raise their flag in, than about really breaking 
up the system under which the races of the Turkish Empire are 
falling into misery and ruin ; that they care a great deal more 
about showing their strength in Afghanistan, than about 
guarding the independence of Afghanistan, and making 
it a real bulwark against invasion. But then these facts, too, 
are the very best evidence that the present Government 
are not Conservative. Nothing can be less Conservative 
than to value the show of official power above the reality of 
national influence; than to test what is valuable in our autho- 
tity abroad by the number of popular aspirations which we 





have been able to thwart, instead of by the number of popular 
aspirations which we have been able to gratify. Nothing can 
be less Conservative than to measure our success by the 
temporary effect of such a demonstration as we made 
in Malta and Cyprus, rather than by the acknowledged 
and enduring failure of our schemes for regenerating the 
Turkish Empire. Nothing can be less Conservative than 
to measure our success on the frontier of India by the easy 
victory of our arms, rather than by the permanent embarrass- 
ments and the threatening future we have there brought upon 
ourselves. And again, how have the present Government 
shown their hostility to Liberalism at home? By defeating the 
proposed amendments of the Land-laws, both here and in Scot- 
land; by defeating the proposed amendments of the Burial-law ; 
by coquetting with Protection; by affecting to “put down 
Ritualism.” And have not all these achievements been essen- 
tially dangerous to true Conservatism? As regards the Scotch 
land-laws, this is admitted, for the Scotch Tories are allowed 
to vote, and do vote, for the abolition of the law of hypothec, 
though they are neutralised by the silent pertinacity of 
the English Tories. As regards the English land-laws, 
when such converts as Lord Derby, Lord Hartington, and 
Lord Carington plead for their reform, it is obvious enough 
that the resistance is not genuinely Conservative,—not 
of that kind which strives to save the substance of the 
traditional life, at the cost of some of its superficial forms. 
Still more obviously is it the case that the defeat of the pro- 
posed amendment of the Burial-laws was not Conservative, 
when we find it advocated by a majority of the most Conser- 
vative assembly in the kingdom, the House of Lords. And 
as for the attempt to coquette with Protection, and “ to put 
down Ritualism ” by striking at the freedom of worship, the 
results of those two unhappy operations are visible already in 
the alienated attitude of a large mass of genuinely Conser- 
vative opinion. Mr. Gladstone struck the true key note, though 
he was speaking even to a people as Liberal as the Scotch, 
when he assailed the Government for its utter unfaithfulness to 
Conservative policy. It is that unfaithfulness which is at the 
bottom not only of all its flimsy and showy conjuring in 
relation to foreign affairs, but of all those capricious and 
timid manceuvres in relation to domestic policy which have 
brought it into contempt at home. 





THE IRISH TRIALS. 


fPHE action of the Government in Ireland has, so far, been 

decidedly successful. Our “ brilliant brethren” there, as 
Lord Beaconsfield happily called them, have a foible deeply 
rooted in their characters, arising from the same source as 
that “ brilliancy ” itself, which makes agitation dangerous, and 
at the same time easy to repress. They are all orators by 
nature,—that is, are all tempted to say more than they quite 
mean, to give the rein to the emotion they are expressing, to 
be carried away by the excitement which they have allowed 
to develope itself, because when excited their oratory is best. 
They are all lesser Burkes, and Burke in the “ dagger scene.” 
They like to speak and to act under the influence of intellectual 
champagne, to feel the relief of letting the judgment slide, to 
enjoy the pleasure of recklessness alike in speech and action. 
Though not either the joyous or the capricious people they 
are often believed to be, they are, when intoxicated, whether 
by mental or physical stimulants, noisier than Englishmen, 
and have a delight in their blood in a sort of bedevil- 
ment, part humorous, part mischievous, and part cruel, 
which in this country we find only among lads when 
gathered together and released from discipline. Something 
of boyishness, which is in one aspect very delightful, and in 
another very intolerable—as a delightful boy grows hateful 
when he will play cricket with the coals for balls, your best 
china for wickets, and the drawing-room carpet for ground— 
enters into their most serious political movements. Irishmen 
march to insurrection to ballad music, and after calling a 
Government a “ mountain of iniquity,” set to work to overthrow 
it by shying stones at its side. Upon a temperament of this 
kind a penal process of law acts as a schoolmaster’s reproof 
act upon his elder boys. They are not exactly frightened, 
or filled with repentance for their breaches of discipline, but they 
suddenly recover their sense of responsibility. They feel all at 
once that men are looking on. When the Government stirs, 


the Irish feel that they are not talking after dinner, but dis- 
cussing business; not thundering sentences for applause, but 
uttering menaces for which they may be held accountable ; not 





breaking bottles for diversion, but injuring property, with a 
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bill by-and-by to be paid. They get sobered, and a sobered 
Irishman is among the keenest-witted and, despite his genuine 
and enduring courage, among the most apprehensive of human 
beings. His imagination, which so often shows him utopias, 
shows him also consequences, and he likes them no more than 
the stupidest or most law-abiding Saxon. The three men 
selected had no sooner been arrested, than a change passed 
over the tone of all proceedings, The real leaders, Mr. 
Parnell included, who had been busily stirring the fire, 
damped it down with wet peat in the shape of advice 
to keep within the law, and give no handle to tyrannical autho- 
rities. The social warfare became at once a political dispute. 
Abuse was still heard, but it was abuse of Government, not of 
the landlord who wants his rent; there were still denuncia- 
tions, but they were of England in the abstract, and though 
the people met “in their thousands,” it was not to hear invita- 
tions to make pikes. They met and dispersed as quietly as if 
they all lived in Suffolk. There are signs everywhere of that 
indefinable change which, in an Irishman, means that he is 
considering, and will very soon see, whether, loud talk having 
failed, he cannot hit upon some suggestion which will give 
him what he wants, That change of tone is everything in Ireland, 
and everything in the relation to her of Great Britain. There is 
nowhere now any disposition to oppress her. There is nowhere 
now any disposition to flout her. All that is asked of her is 
a little quiet and reasonableness, till her grievances can be 
discussed, and their remediableness or irremediableness fairly 
settled. Even with a Tory Government, there is no disposi- 
tion to oppress. If there is a “black Tory” alive, it is the 
Secretary for Ireland; but the Government lawyer, under his 
instructions, is prosecuting as mildly as if the defendants were 
all English aristocrats ; the accused are allowed to make any 
defence they please, Mr. Killen’s advocate in particular im- 
porting into the proceedings something of farce; and they 
have all been admitted to bail, as if they were only libellers. 
No kind of treatment could be better, or more creditable to the 
common-sense of the Government. The law must be carried 
out, even though it only protects the rich, and it is carried out, 
just asit would be in the most ordinary Crown prosecution 
for revenue, without violence, or appeals to party feeling, or 
denunciations of the accused as if they had set the universe on 
fire. They have been playing with fireworks too near a 
magazine, and they must be restrained, but they need not be 
treated as if they had just poisoned their grandfathers. The 
accused are treated as they should be, as persons whom the 
Government consider misdemeanants, but who are frankly left 
to the regular Courts and the ordinary law. That is the true 
way everywhere to meet sedition, and especially the true way 
in a country where the law has been strained so often that 
the people regard it as a weapon, where even-handed justice is 
observed with surprise, and where sympathy is apt to rise, like 
pity in Italy, into an unreasoning passion. Nobody would 
ever rebel if he got toothache next minute, and the nearer 
political punishment comes to a mild but irreversible natural 
law, the more efficacious is it found to be. Human nature 
stands up against the stake for a great cause with a dignity 
which cannot be manifested against a fine, and if the Inquisi- 
tion had been wise, it would have substituted for autos-da-fe 
licences to relapse, at a charge of a guinea an hour. 

The Government is right in its prosecution, right in the 
lenity with which it conducts it, and will be right if it 
demands only just so much sentence as shall mark the dis- 
pleasure of the law. Froward children must be set in the 
corner, particularly if they play with fire; but, after all, they 
are children, and not aliens, and the house is a great 
deal more solid than alarmed friends are apt to think. 
Messrs. Daly and Killen and Davitt may be Fenian Head- 
©entres, as well as talkers, for what we know, and as some 
of our contemporaries appear to imagine; but till that 
appears, and it does not appear yet, lenient legality is the best 
medicine possible for their complaint. Individually, they will 
all be cured by the prosperity sure to come to them from the 
prosecution—Mr. Killen, in particular, will have a brief in 
every popular cause—and their countrymen will not be the 
more embittered by seeing that the irresistible adversary, 
the Government, is free from any feeling of spite. The course 
adopted is a new one, but it is, we feel assured, a wise one, or 
rather it would have been, had the right persons been attacked. 
That is the mistake the Government has made. Every Irish- 


man, Repealer or Orangeman, feels that the three men arrested 
are not responsible in the first degree, that they only put into 
the popular dialect ideas which cultivated men had put into 
them. 


Mr. Parnell’s skill in keeping within the law ought 





not, in Irish judgment, to have saved him ; or it ib enahnie 
the want of such skill ought not to have aeaneaal the then 
of his feebler allies. It is hard to be imosiemer ae 
blundering only, and if Mr. Parnell is not veal 
and Mr. Killen is, then the latter will be 
for the difference between them, which is 
or rather the want on Mr. Killen’s part of i 
artistic skill in statement. Precisely the same emotion 
was roused by the two men. ‘Ty both, certain 
among the audience responded with threats of death to land. 
lords ; and if Mr. Parnell pleads motive, so may Mr, Ki 
We are not pleading for severity against either of them, being 
unable to suppress the old Liberal conviction that Political 
lenity is always political wisdom ; but if any one is remitted to 
the law on a political charge, it should always be the 

Mr. Parnell appealing, in freedom, for aid to the wife and 
children of Mr. Killen, not in freedom, shocks the instinetiye 
sense of equity, which is as strong in Ireland ag in 
country of the world. It is said, we know, that to prosecute 
Mr. Parnell would be to make him an O'Connell at once: but 
a Government should think more of fairness, and not quite 80 
much of consequences which might or might not arise, We 
do not believe that they would have arisen. Mr. Parnell, in 
the House, is a formidable person, because of his fixed deter. 
mination, and his occasional keenness of insight into the 
momentary situation, but we question his ever developi 
into a great Irish leader. There is some jar between his 
nature and that of the people he essays to lead,—best, 
perhaps, expressed in the sentence that he does not go to cari- 
cature well. Even “ H. B.” could not make of the“ big 

man ” a figure with which Irishmen could not sympathise; but 
the brawny geniality which defied that master of the pencil is 
not in the Member for Meath. There is a “ lean streak” in 
his mind, as the Americans say, and in his oratory, too, some- 
thing that recalls the Continental conspirator, rather than the 
true Irish agitator. It is as if he hated England, rather than 
loved Ireland ; and hate is a very unfruitful quality. Be that, 
however, as it may, and even if Mr. Parnell is the most dan- 
gerous opponent England ever had, that is no reason for 
passing him over, in order to strike at men who do not even 
claim to be his equals in the hierarchy of agitation. 


il 
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ENGLAND AND HER DIPLOMAOY. 


RINCE BISMARCK has certainly attained one of the 
objects of his life—he has transferred the diplomatic 
centre of the world from Paris to Berlin. For months past 
the journals alike of England and the Continent have been 
filled with reports of diplomatic movements, the pivot of which 
was Berlin, and which have been described with a minuteness 
unusual in the chat of an Ambassador’s antechamber. Every 
arrival at Berlin has been watched, and every departure re- 
corded. A Grand Duke’s visit has been an excitement, and 
an Ambassador’s call an event, while the Funds have risen and 
fallen on reports that Emperors and Kings were, or were not, 
on their way to Potsdam. The visit of a petty Prince like the 
King of Denmark has been interpreted to mean changes in the 
map, while the question whether Prince Gortschakoff would, 
or would not, go out of his way to avoid a call at the Berlin 
Foreign Office, has excited all political society. 

We do not deny that all this gossip, if only it is reported 
accurately, has a certain intellectual interest, or that it is 
worth while just now to watch pretty closely the movements 
of the really great. Europe, with the partial exception of 
France, but including England, has fallen back once more 
under the rule of individuals, and as five or six men can, if 
they please, move armies, and as we are visibly living in an 
era of territorial changes, it is natural that those individuals 
should be strenuously and persistently observed. But 
we do object very much to the deduction so frequently 
drawn,—that because an excessive activity is manif 
at Berlin, therefore it is indispensable that the Bng- 
lish Government should show itself as fussily excited 
about Berlin movements as the rest of the world. It seems 
to us that it should, on the contrary, be quite calm, observe 
everything, learn everything, but confine action to a steady 
increase of strength at its weakest point,—its immediately 
available force for a demonstration. That is the way t 
secure influence when the time comes, and the way also to 
avoid the panic which so often plunges the country into 
some dangerous or ill-considered course of action. Let ws 
for one moment, laying aside all party views, consider how 
far the danger with which we are said to be menaced is 
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qhere it may arise, and how far Berlin can mitigate 


: The popular notion of that danger we may, we 
oie at Russia and Germany may bicker 
for without fighting—and if they do fight, Eng- 
jgnd could no more interfere effectively than if they were 
ywo countries on the great river of Mars. What could 
oor thin regiments do upon the Vistula, even if they could 

there? The real danger in which England may be in- 
yolved is this, and this only :—There must be, sooner or later, 
gn explosion in Constantinople. The Government now exist- 
‘o¢ there is dying of its own vices, of its own stupidities, and 
of circumstances, such as the decay of its ruling class, which 
ithas no power and little will to amend. It is kept up 
solely by the patience of the armed section of its sub- 
‘sta patience which must end soon, and may end 
on any given day within the next six months. If the explo- 
sion ends in the flight or ruin of the Sultanet, or in. 
3 massacre of Europeans, all three quite probable con- 
tingencies, the marvellous dominion, the whole Eastern 
Empire of Rome, which Providence, in its inscrutable wisdom, 
bas allowed the Turks to destroy, will lie open as a prey to the 
strong; and unless human nature is greatly changed for the 
better, which is at all events uncertain, every statesman with 
force behind him will try to get something out of the spoil. 
That is the danger, and that, we fully admit, concerns 
England deeply. She might be compelled by immediate 
and pressing interests, or by a deep conviction as to the 
true welfare of the world, to insist by a direct exertion of 
fighting strength upon a particular solution, or to veto in the 
same way a solution she deemed injurious. She might, for 
example, be absolutely forced to occupy Egypt, or if, as would 
probably my Persia were thrown with Turkey into the 
pool, to land an army at Bushire. Those are possibilities, 
remote or near, according to the observer’s judgment, but 
still possibilities, to be considered, and within certain 
limits to be met. What, then, are the precautions to be 
taken? Olearly, the first of them is to be strong enough 
to secure whatever it is necessary to secure, to be ready in 
England and India with men and money and material. If 
we have not them, in esse or in posse, no diplomatist, we may 
rely on it, will seriously attend to us. Well, are we collecting 
these things? Certainly not; we are getting rid of these 
things as fast as we can, spending money all over the world, 
shipping off material to places where it is not wanted, ex- 
pending soldiers hourly in a corner of South Africa, and a 
corner of Central Asia, for no adequate purpose whatever. 
The Army is not strengthened; the Mediterranean Fleet 
not made capable of its true work, which wouid be 
to separate Europe and Asia; the Treasury is not refilled. 
Nothing is done to avert the danger apprehended, and believed 
by those in power to be most serious, except pestering an un- 
willing and incompetent Sultan to execute reforms which he 
cannot execute without surrendering his only remaining source 
of strength—the devotion of the fierce caste which prefers 
anarchy and its consequences, to the loss of its divinely 
ordered ascendancy. Or if we are doing anything else, it is 
fidgetting at different Courts, in order to make sure that who- 
ever else may profit in the general overturn, Russia shall not. 
Now, is not all that feeble? 

But we may obtain allies? What is the use of allies who 
want solutions which do not suit us? In Europe, the 
question at issue is settled without our help. Germany and 
Austria are agreed that, whoever has Constantinople, Russia 
shall not; and as that is all we even affect to care about, 
and as the allies are perfectly well able to make their de- 
eision executive, there is no reason whatever for English 
meddling. It is Asiatic Turkey we are interested in, and 
as Germany and Austria care nothing about Asia, would, 
indeed, be apt to bribe Russia to make concessions in 
Europe by giving her provinces in Asia, there are just two 
Powers left who could help us seriously. One of these 
is Russia, and the other France. With a sincere alliance 
with Russia, intended to endure, we could settle Asia 
Just as we pleased, without the faintest attention to anything 
or anybody except our own interests, Russian interests, and 
the good of the people of Asia,—that is, assuming, as is always 
assumed, that the dominion of Europe over Asia will, for a 
century or two, be a good. With the sincere alliance of 
France we could make our position in India absolutely secure, 
80 secure that the Eastern Question would be for us of com- 
paratively minor importance. While France acts with Britain, 
nobody can touch Egypt, Syria, or Mesopotamia without our 
Written consent. Now, what is British Diplomacy doing to 





secure either of these alliances? It has made the first one 
temporarily impossible, and has made the second exceedingly 
improbable. With Russia, we have only an armed ‘truce; 
with France, a foolish co-partnership in Egypt, based on the 
pecuniary interests of some financial firms, which has already 
produced suspicion and reserve, and may yet produce active 
quarrelling. We are spending such diplomatic strength as we 
have in worrying the Sultan, in fretting the Ozar, and in 
fostering combinations at Berlin at which, and therefore at 
us, France looks askance. Now, is not all that failure ? 





THE HIGH-CHURCH PARTY AND MR. MACKONOCHIE. 


T is not surprising that the Guardian should be troubled 
at the present position of the Mackonochie case. The 
Guardian is, above all things, the representative of moderate 
High-Churchmen,—that is to say, of the largest and, but for 
their invincible dislike of anything like definite action, the 
most powerful of the parties of which the Church of England 
is composed. Now, a High-Churchman, as such, has no love 
for the Ritualists. He does not care for the things that they 
care about; he thinks the ends they propose to themselves 
unnecessary, if not objectionable ; while the methods by which 
they seek to attain these ends are, in his eyes, altogether abomin- 
able. Everybody knows the way in which the High-Church party 
sets itself to maintain a principle. It dislikes, we will sup- 
pose, a particular decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Before the judgment is given, there are 
ominous hints of the terrible distress and perplexity which 
a condemnation or an acquittal, as the case may be, will 
cause to the faithful sons of the Church of England. 
It is not said, of course, how these faithful sons will behave 
themselves in their distress, A party which never commits 
itself, even when to common-place minds committal seems in- 
evitable, is not likely to do so before the necessity has arisen. 
But there is a sort of rustling among the clergy which looks 
like an indication of greater things to come. By-and-by the 
judgment is delivered, and it turns out to be adverse. The 
Guardian at once breaks out into double numbers, and inti- 
mates that even with this provision, it cannot print more than 
a fraction of the letters it receives. St. James’s Hall is en- 
gaged six weeks beforehand for a monster meeting. Grava- 
mina of portentous length are prepared for presentation at 
the next session of Convocation, and every Bishop in turn 
receives an address from the High-Church portion of his clergy. 
The Bishop, if he himself belongs to the party, says that what 
has happened is undoubtedly very much to be regretted, 
but that, by a merciful interposition of Providence, the 
judgment does not say the one thing which would really 
have mattered. If he is not a High Churchman, he says 
that if the judgment had said something which it just 
stops short of, he could have understood the uneasiness of his 
clergy, though he might not himself have shared it ; but that, 
as a matter of fact, this has not been said, and so no one need 
be uncomfortable. When the meeting of the clergy is held, they 
profess themselves greatly relieved by this attitude of their spiri- 
tual fathers. To have the faith reasserted in this triumphant 
manner by the Spiritualty is far more than a compensation for 
the theological blunders of a lay tribunal. By this time it has 
probably been discovered that the Judges were not unanimous, 
and somehow it always happens that the weight of legal 
authority is on the side of the silenced minority. Abuse of 
the Court, and assertions of an unalterable determination 
never to stand something or other, which there is not 
the slightest probability that they will ever be asked 
to stand, fill up the rest of the speeches; and the 
clergy go home, with a comfortable consciousness of 
having contended earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints;—a consciousness which is all the more 
pleasing, that it has cost them nothing worse than the substi- 
tution of a tea-supper for dinner, or if they live a long 
way from London, a night at an hotel. After this, every- 
thing goes on as usual. Lent, or Advent, or the harvest 
festival is coming on, and they have to get ready for it. The 
double numbers of the Guardian are discontinued, and its 
correspondence columns are once more given over to letters 
about an interpolated or omitted comma in the Prayer-Book, 
or the best means of shaming congregations out of putting 
threepenny-bits into the offertory bag. 

It is no wonder, we say, that High-Churchmen dislike what 
they call the obstinacy and precipitation of men like Mr. 
Mackonochie. What he ought to have done, they think, is 
to have obeyed Lord Penzance under protest. ‘“ Under protest” 
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is as elastic a phrase as a solicitor’s “without prejudice.” It 
allows the man who uses it to have all the glory of resistance, 
with none of its inconveniences. Instead of this, Mr. Mac- 
konochie’s protest takes the shape of positive defiance. He is 
not content with putting off the responsibility upon Lord 
Penzance, or upon the Bishop of London. He is the appointed 
guardian of St. Alban’s Church, and he denies that Lord 
Penzance has any jurisdiction to oust him from his post. If 
the Bishop of London chooses to make himself a minister of 
Lord Penzance’s injustice, that is his own affair. It does not 
alter Mr. Mackonochie’s duty in the matter. So, with perfect 
consistency, from his own point of view, Mr. Mackonochie 
is preparing to go to prison. Thereupon, the High-Church 
clergy are naturally perturbed. They recollect, probably, the 
many strong things they said against the Public Worship 
Regulation Act at the time of its passing, and they do not 
like to seem to draw back from them. Most of them respect 
Mr. Mackonochie, even though they think him wrong-headed, 
and they do not like the notion of a clergyman having to go to 
prison for conscience’ sake. What is the good of being a minister 
of an Established Church, if the authorities of the Established 
Church behave no better to him than if he had lived in the 
seventeenth century, and had been a mere preaching tinker,—a 
mere John Bunyan, in fact? The whole Clerical Order is 
somehow insulted in Mr. Mackonochie’s person, and angry as 
the High-Church clergy may be with him for provoking such 
treatment, they cannot be other than angry with those who 
inflict it. 

These mixed feelings are very well represented in the article 
on the Mackonochie case which appeared in the Guardian 
last Wednesday. ‘It bespeaks a mind heartily disgusted with 
the whole business, irritated with Mr. Mackonochie for being 
ready to go to “the common gaol,” irritated with Lord 
Penzance for having no alternative but to send him there, and 
at its wits’ end to devise some eirenicon which shall keep 
Mr. Mackonochie at large, and save the dignity of the 
Court which condemned him. We cannot say that the Guardian 
is happy either in the appeal it makes to the extreme Ritual- 
ists, or in its suggestion for getting over the immediate 
difficulty. Mr. Mackonochie is warned that that the logical 
outcome of his repudiation of the royal supremacy is disestab- 
lishment, and that as disestablishment would make short work 
with ‘ exorbitancies in ritual,” he and his friends had better 
not raise ugly questions. The Guardian does not see that 
Mr. Mackonochie’s special difficulty would come to an end 
with disestablishment. In form, at all events, his objection is 
not to the matter of Lord Penzance’s decrees, but to the 
source of his alleged jurisdiction. If the same decrees were 
made by a Synod of the disestablished Church, Mr. Mackono- 
chie would have no doubt as to their spiritual character. 
He would only have to consider whether they were decrees 
which he could conscientiously obey. If they were, he would 
at once make his ritual what the Church, as a purely spiritual 
society, ordered it to be. If they were not, he would at once 
leave the society which, by issuing such decrees, had forfeited 
its title to be called a Church. Mr. Mackonochie might like 
or dislike the results of Disestablishment, but they would, at 
all events, be such as to make his duty either to obey his 
spiritual superiors or to part company from them, quite un- 
mistakable. 

The suggestion which the Guardian makes for keeping Mr. 
Mackonochie out of prison is ingenious, but impracticable. It is 
said that a question hasarisen whether there has not been a miscar- 
riage of justice by reason of the undue importance attached by 
the Judicial Committee to certain Advertisements alleged to 
have been issued some time in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The Guardian asks why this inquiry should not be undertaken 
by the Judicial Committee itself, and before Mr. Mackonochie 
is imprisoned, instead of afterwards. Facts and documents 
are said to be forthcoming now which were unknown when 
the Ridsdale case was argued and decided. ‘Can no way be 
discovered for bringing the questions again before a very full 
Court, whose judgment would command respect?” If the 
matter of the Ridsdale judgment were alone in dispute, this 
would be a very reasonable suggestion. But where the 
jurisdiction of the Court is disputed, it is hard to see’ how 
it can be adopted. If the question were reopened, Mr. Mac- 
konochie would not appear, and it would be perfectly well 
known to every one that if the decision went against him, 
he would pay no regard to it. Consequently, the only purpose 
of reopening the question would be to find an excuse for 
letting him go his own way unmolested. Why should the 
Final Oourt of Appeal in ecclesiastical cases submit to be 
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RAILWAYS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


(= Russian official account of the defeat before Dengel 
Tepe reads to us, like the Russian accounts of the defeat 
at Plevna and of the battles in the Shipka Pass, as exactly true 
and brings out the same fact as our own campaign in Afghani. 
stan. If Europe is to conquer Central Asia, new means of 
transporting the supplies necessary for armies must be dis 
covered. It is evident from every account received from 
Afghanistan, that the single impediment in the way of the 
Viceroy is the difliculty, amounting to the impossibility, of 
supplying his troops beyond the Passes without requisitions 
which cause incessant skirmishes and create intense popular 
isritation, and this has been also the ultimate cause of the 
Russian defeat in the Turcoman Desert. The Tekke Turcomans 
have, it is true, invented an excellent method of defendi 
themselves, an improvement on the South-African plan of 
linking waggons into fortresses. The Turcomans “laager” 
their waggons, or kibitkas, then use them as centres for h 
earth-walls, an outer and inner one, and perfect all with 
broad, deep ditches, which cavalry cannot pass. They defend 
these improvised fortresses with a gallantry amounting, as the 
Russian General says, “to stoicism,” inflicting even with 
old-fashioned muskets terrible losses; but their courage 
is not the origin of the Russian disasters. The camps 
could be carried by sufficient forces, but enough men for 
the work cannot be moved up, for want of transport. Dengel 
Tepe is less than two hundred miles from the Russian 
base on the Caspian, yet it is clear that General Lomakine, 
with the Army of the Caucasus to draw upon and after months 
of preparation, had not a heavy gun with him, could not carry 
food enough to last three or four days, and after his repulse was 
obliged, by the frightful losses among his camels, to beat a 
precipitate retreat. Indeed, we strongly suspect, from his hint 
about one obviously most precipitate movement, that he was, 
after the repulse, for some hours in danger of a still more 
terrible disaster from the necessity of risking everything 
to obtain water. This is precisely the experience of 
our own Generals, except as regards resistance; and 
had the Afghans fought as the Turcomans did, we 
might be at this moment exerting the whole strength of 
the Empire to retrieve disasters due essentially to the fewness 
of our troops, rendered necessary by the difficulties of trans- 
port. General Roberts is doing the work of divisions with 
brigades, and General Lomakine, for the same reason, had 
only regiments where he ought to have had divisions. We 
need not quite accept his implied statement that he had at 
best only 1,500 men—he says the Turcomans outnumbered him 
tenfold, and were 15,000 strong—but his force was obviously 
insufficient, and the humiliating speed of his retreat was forced on 
him by the mortality among hiscamels. The Russian Govern- 
ment, like the British, has been driven to resort to these animals, 
and they are totally unfit for the work. Horses eat and drink too 
much in proportion to their carrying-power. Mules are not 
procurable in sufficient numbers. Oxen die rapidly without 
food and water, and men, though most efficient carriers in 
certain ways, can take very little provision in addition to 
loads, and are specially burdened by the carriage of water. 
The Turcomans manage to get their kibitkas over extraordin- 
ary distances, but it is by keeping to river-beds, as invading 
armies cannot always do; and they dispense for long 
periods with vegetable food, an impossibility, of course, 
to Sepoys. The Generals are compelled to use camels, and 
whether English or Russian, find at last that the ill-tempered 
and fretful though useful beasts have nothing like the en- 
durance or power of abstinence popularly attributed to them. 
They can go for a long march without food or water, but they 
lose power, eating themselves up, as it were; and when 
habitually underfed or over-ridden, die like flies in a frost. The 
loss of camels in the two recent Indian campaigns has exceeded 
40,000, and General Lomakine, it is reported, has lost 20,000 
more. Nor is there any reasonable probability that such losses 
will be exceptional. A few more wells may besunk and thesupply 
of water so increased, but the difficulty of carrying food will be as 
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as ever; and so will be the temptation to overload the 
and their liability, when collected in such vast crowds, 

to perish of disease. It is hardly possible to conceive a col- 
jection of transport animals sufficient to convey a powerful 
across 400 or 500 miles of desert, yet sufficiently 
supplied with water and forage to make it reasonably certain 
that the force will not be left stranded like a whale on sand, 
and compelled to retreat for weeks with provisions insufficient 
to support life. We know what early explorers in the 
Australian Desert underwent, but either Leuchhardt or Stuart, 
if asked to convey 2,000 men and their food and their muni- 
tions, would have given up the enterprise as hopeless. 
Even when water is obtainable, the difficulty, though lessened, 
jg nearly insuperable ; and at this moment General Roberts is 
stripping villages which refuse to comply with requisitions for 
forage, because without forage his cavalry would perish, and 
he cannot for want of transport obtain forage from India itself. 
Civilised soldiers in Central Asia need a beast of burden 
that will not eat, and the future of Europe in that region will 
depend mainly on the ability of engineers to lay down railways 
for low speeds at a reasonable cost, and with an endurable 
amount of delay. Traction-engines, however well devised, will 
not do, for they need roads, they cannot descend sharp inclines, 
and they are stopped by the smallest canal or ditch. It is to 
the cheap railway that both English and Russians must come, 
and the possibility of making cheap railways, easily laid down 
and easily repaired, will, if warfare in Central Asia is to 
go on, be the first of military problems. It is not, per- 
haps, quite so hopeless a one as its looks. The difficulty 
of speed is eliminated. We, in this country, think a train 
which travels at twelve miles an hour very slow indeed, but a 
General in Central Asia would be perfectly content if he were 
sure of getting his impedimenta along at twenty miles a day, 
or even one mile for every hour of sunlight. That would 
be faster than he moves now, and it is not speed that 
he wants, but certainty im the carriage of great weight 
along the main route of his march. With speeds so low, very 
heavy gradients can be risked, and stationary engines employed 
on very difficult declines. Very light rails, too, can be used, 
the old wooden rail veneered with iron—the rail of the early 
American builders—being quite sufficient, while the engines 
and carriages may be as light as they can be built. The 
difficulty of crossing small streams is not great, for light iron 
bridges, only to be crossed at a snail’s-pace, can be carried 
forward on the railway itself, and so can all other 
materials, the workmen, and the tools. That is the way 
in which Sir Richard Temple, who perceives exactly where 
the pinch lies, is pushing forward the railway to Candahar ; 
and it is in that way that the North-Western Railway system 
must be connected with Cabul. We question if the cost of 
such railways, when their construction is once regarded as an 
operation of war, will be found to be excessive; nor can we 
see any difficulty, cost excepted, that could not be overcome. 
The cost ought not to exceed £1,500 a mile, and the gain in 
military strength can hardly be exaggerated. Wherever the 
railway penetrates, and can be reasonably well protected 
—not a very difficult matter, when such low speeds 
are employed—its ultimate terminus serves as a new 
base, at which every kind of provision, even water, can 
be steadily collected, till the advancing army is ready for a 
new forward movement. With a light railway, for instance, to 
Candahar, Herat is for practical fighting purposes brought within 
300 miles of the sea, the distance from Kurrachee to Candahar, 
to be traversed by railway signifying comparatively nothing. 
The difficulties of the amount of transport again disappear. 
The carrying-powers of a railway are, no doubt, limited, but 
they greatly exceed the requirements of a moderate column, 
more especially as there is comparatively no hurry. Suppose 
that 20,000 camels were engaged to carry munitions and 
stores for Sir D, Stewart’s force to Candahar, they would take 
six weeks in getting there, and in six weeks ten times the 
amount, if needed, could be slowly and carefully forwarded by 
rail, and the camels, too, without the loss of a beast. It is 
hot time that is the difficulty in what may be called prepara- 
tory marches, but actual transport ; and Generals, if only sure 
of the latter advantage, would gladly forego increased speed. 
General Roberts does not want reinforcements in twenty-four 
hours, but to be quite sure that when his force has been 
made large enough, the stream of supplies in sufficient 
Volume will pour in day by day. Whether those supplies 
ve been a month on the road, or only a day, will matter 
ap to him, so that when he wants them they are there. 
¢ detest the notion of holding Cabul, and are not reconciled 





to the acquisition of Candahar, while we are heartily glad 
that the Russians are back again on the Caspian ; but those feel- 
ings do not blind us to the fact that if Europeans are to remain 
in Central Asia, Afghanistan included, they must ultimately use 
their scientific knowledge, and give up their present reliance upon 
animal power. There are not camels enough for the work, or 
horses either, and if it is to be done, it must be done sooner 
or later by steam-power. And it must be done as an operation 
of war, without consideration whether the railway will or will 
not ultimately be a valuable commercial agent. After all, it 
is only the old story over again. We never could bridle our 
own Highlanders till we made roads, and a railway is only the 
most useful road, and the one least destructive of animal and 
human life. 








MR. DELANE. 

HE Times’ notice of Mr. Delane is curiously bad, consider- 
ing what he was to the Times; and we are not satisfied 

with any of the other notices which have appeared of his career. 
The writers seem to us scarcely to appreciate either his force, or 
the unusual limitations within which that force was bound. 
Few careers in the world have been more remarkable than that 
of Mr. Delane. The son of an attorney, who felt himself 
advanced when the proprietor of the Times made him financial 
manager of the paper, he at twenty-four was selected, by one 
of those. flashes of insight which have occasionally distinguished 
the Walter family, to be Editor of what was even then the most 
powerful journal in the world. Almost a boy, imperfectly 
educated, though on the regular Oxford lines, and with little 
experience outside the office, he was appointed to succeed 
Sterling and Barnes, and within two years it was clear that he 
could in efficiency surpass them both. He seemed to have no 
need of experience. Writers of double his age and ten times 
his knowledge deferred, honestly deferred, to his opinion. 
Cabinet Ministers not only consulted—that is common—but 
thoroughly trusted one who must have appeared to them an im- 
mature lad; and the constituency of the paper, scarcely knowing 
his name, manifested towards him a confidence which, except for 
passing moments, was never shaken. Long before he was thirty, 
Mr. Delane was counted by all the initiated one of the small 
group who govern the United Kingdom, was as powerful as any 
Cabinet Minister, and was trusted with every kind of political 
and social secret. And what was much more wonderful, nobody 
was ever much surprised. So strong was Delane, and so fully 
did he impress himself upon all political men who came in 
contact with him, that no one of them all ever wondered why 
he gave information to that very young man, or why he relied 
on his discretion, or why, if the opinion expressed were adverse, 
he revolved over and over again the justice of his own. England 
is of all countries the one most completely governed by the 
middle-aged, but the youth of Mr. Delane never struck any- 
body ; and there was no reason why it should strike them, for 
from the first there was in his business intercourse with other 
men and with the world no Mr. Delane. There was a quiet, plain- 
tongued man, who told them in the clearest and most unmis- 
takable of English what the body of the middle-class of the 
United Kingdom were thinking and saying, and had in his 
speech something of the quiet authority of that class, their 
sovereignty over all departments. If Mr. Delane wrote, or 
rather ordered an article—for he seldom or never wrote—that 
article expressed this body of opinion. If he argued, his inter- 
locutor might be sure he was being opposed by a whole people. 
If he wrote, his letter had something in it of the power that 
comes from the innumerable hum of a nation. Mr. Delane 
was not a man of “ literary power,” or political originality, or 
acute political insight. He never wrote anything, he never, 
that we know of, suggested a measure, and he occasionally made 
atrocious blunders. Whenever, indeed, the English people 
could tell him nothing, he was as much at sea as any other 
man. He was wrong from first to last about the American 
Civil War, and wrong in a way that was not like him, for he 
never saw a truth patent to many inferior men, that whatever 
the merits of the quarrel, the North, which received from Europe 
week by week reinforcements superior to its losses, must 
inevitably win; and up to the last moment he believed, or 
allowed his writers to believe, that Sherman’s “march into 
space ” was the signal that the North had lost the game. He 
did not foresee the annexation of Nice and Savoy, which so 
nearly changed all European history. He did not catch the 
feeling of the people about the French Colonels’ menaces. He 
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did ndt in the least perceive the gigantic stréngth of Prussia, 
or expect the overthrow of: the Austrian: supremacy in Ger- 
many. He had, in truth, no especial insight#into events which 
ocurred, or might occur, outside Great Britain. He was not, 
cin fact, on such subjects, helpéd by his gift, the gift which 
made up to him for the lack of amy other qualifica- 
tion in which he happened to be deficient. There was 
something in his mental-ear, some fineriess of hearing, some 
power, which seemed now like an intellectual capacity, and 
now like a physical instinct, which enabled him to hear what the 
‘governing class of Great Britain were thinking about any 
given topic; and he was able to supply reasons and justifica- 
tions for that thought which made it, when they were read, 
stronger and clearer than it was before. He knew the opinion of 
that section of the English people which then had power, and 
he repeated it; and when-he had repeated it, it became more 
definite than before. This power, which in domestic affairs 
scarcely ever, if ever, failed him, was the secret of his immense 
success as editor; it was. so. great, that he could exercise it 
through writers other than himself, writers whom he did 
pot always convert, and it has never, to our judgment, 
‘been satisfactorily or thoroughly explained. People say Mr. 
Delane took great pains, lived in many societies, talked to 
many people, and gauged accurately the weight of those he 
talked to; and all that is true, but then it is true also of men 
who never have the smallest idea of what the meaning of that 
multitudinous brool will be. He knew, knew even the words 
which that formless but overwhelming voice would desire, if only 
it were not stricken with aphasia, to utter aloud. And he would 
say them out with such force and distinctness, that the multi- 
tude heard in articulate words the echo of its own almost in- 
distinguishable thought, and threw it back in a volume of sound 
which overbore all resistance, and almostall counter-argument. It 
was a most separate and almost wonderful power, but we believe 
the explanation was much simpler than the world conceived. 
Nine times out of ten, Mr. Delane’s own gpinion was the 
opinion of the country, cortected by vast experience, and 
solidified by an appreciation of difficulties which, however, 
as will be evident to any one who reads his correspond- 
ence with Admiral Napier during the Crimean war, was 
often not more acute than that of his countrymen. Mr. 
Delane’s mind was, in fact, a receptive one, profoundly influ- 
enced by the opinion of a “class,’—a phenomenon we con- 
stantly observe in other men, when the class does not happen 
to be the executive tlass of Great Britain. The conductors of 
the Guardian have exactly the same faculty,—that is, they 
oan catch and express the opinion of moderate, but sincere Eng- 
lish Churchmen, exactly as Mr. Delane could the opinion of 
moderate, but patriotic Englishmen, the difference being the differ- 
ence in the force of the light reflected by the mirror. Occasionally, 
no doubt, the absorbing power was the result of experience, and 
Mr. Delane told the people their thought without sympathising 
with it; but nine times out of ten he was himself, when giving 
out his matured judgment, a representative man,—the Eng- 
lishman par excellence, the Englishman embodied. There was a 
singular illustration of this, and we quite admit scarcely a fair 
one, in his habitual treatment of Ireland. When it was prudent 
and when it was imprudent, the J'imes under Mr. Delane was 
always the same about Ireland,—always expressed the same 
strong, brutal, English impatience of a people who were not 
satisfied with justice and prosperity, but wanted sympathy and 
honour, too, which the middle-class of this country, till educated 
by Mr. Gladstone, invariably felt, and usually acted on. 

It follows, of course, from this view of his capacities, that we 
believe Mr. Delane to have been much more honest—intel- 
lectually honest, we mean—than any of his enemies or many of 
his friends believed him to be. As a rule, he thought, and had 
trained himself to think, as the English political middle-class 
thought—not the English political people—but we do not, of 
course, mean to deny that he sometimes expressed this thought 
without thinking it himself. He held that the Times had a 
separate function in the world, a great and useful function, to ex- 
press the thought of the English better classes—not upper classes 
—for that morning; and if the thought was new or evanescent, he 
did not greatly care. It ought, in his judgment, to be expressed, 
and he would express it; and he expressed it once or twice, it 
may be, when his own opinion was directly the reverse, and 
when the change of opinion seemed incompatible with political 
conviction of any kind. It was this belief of his and this 
method of action which made his opponents denounce him as a 








weathercock, and induced very earnest politicians, ag; gy 
instance,» Mr. Cobden, to declare him attérly: unprigi ¥ 
He was not, however, as we VWelieve, ‘unprinc ' 
all. “He “feally held ‘that-he had the function of aa! 
senting the national mind, just as°an advocate holds that he 
has the fauction of representing his client; and if the repre. 
sentee happened to be guiltyor im error as to his rights ‘ang 
liabilities, that was not the advocate’s fault. That, we need not 
say, is not our view of the true function of journalism, i, 
journalist is a debater, and though bound to consider and give 
weight to other opinions than his own, still he ought not to 
profess as his own, opinions to which his judgment, or, a fortigg; 
his conscience, are decisively opposed. But we are unable to den 
that a magn intellectnally quite honest may hold a different 
view,—may think that a journalist should be either an advocate 
ora funnel for general opinion ; and provided that he admits his 
servitude, and does not affect to give as his own independent viey 
the view he is reflecting, he may be doing useful, thongh not y 
high class work. The voice of the governing section of the 
people should be expressed somehow, and the paper which 
undertakes to express it, and to the extent of its powers doggey. 
press it, helps forward the political and social machinery of the 
State. Mr. Delane never concealed his view that this was the 
function of the Times, nor was there among men competent to 
form an opinion ever any illusion as to the attitude he assumed 
He was, therefore, up to his lights, honest; and to that ho 

he owed much of a success which was, however, mainly due to 
an instinctive rapport between his own mind and that of the 
people he represented, in their faults and virtues, as well as in the 
strength and limitation of their capacities. Probably nomang 
able was ever so little under the dominion of ideas, or so free from 
the charge of originality ; and in both respects he was typically 
English. .We question, although the effort will be made, 
whether his place will ever be quite filled again. It requires a 
rare combination of qualities, and among them an independence 
of the influence of mere “ society,” which is very rare, while 
England is ‘growing day by day more difficult to reflect. The 
old Ten-pounderé thought alike, in a way the Householders do 
not, and were moved by a sort of rough sense, which in the 
wider constituency sometimes gives way to emotion, and some- 
times to the insight so unaccountably far-seeing, which on great 
questions is often manifested by vast multitudes, when momen- 
tarily stirred out of themselves. Even Mr. Delane conld not 
have reflected that, and the man who could, the man who should 
be Mr. Delane, yet be liable to gusts of feeling, real or fictitious, 
exactly parallel to those which sweep over the people, has pro- 
bably yet to be born. The character is nearly realised in Sir 
William Harcourt, though he lacks both the strength of con- 
viction and of prejudice in the English mind ; and the next great 
editor of the Times, or of the journal which, if such a bowleverse- 
ment of the universe is possible, is to supersede the Times, will 
probably be of that type. We shall then look back to Mr. 
Delane as a great editor, who undertook to represent the 
country, but who was a little too convinced, a little too patriotie, 
a little too independent, to be quite perfect in his task. 





LETTER-WRITING. 

{OME of the new letters published within the last week from 
the pen of Charles Dickens, are amongst the most amusing 
compositions in the English language. But we should hesitate 
to say that even the best of these touched the highest point of ex 
cellence of letters as letters. And the reason is not far to seek. It 
is the supreme excellence of a letter that it vivifies inevery way 
the relation between the correspondents, that it not only shows 
the receiver of the letter to have been vividly present to its 
writer, and again brings the writer vividly before the receiver, 
but moreover, supplies something in their mutual relation im 
which face-to-face intercourse itself is necessarily wanting, 
Dickens’s letters fail too much in this last condition, eved 
when they fail in nothing else. They flash Dickens 
on you with as much vigour as if they gave you & 
glimpse of him in a magic-lantern. They often show 
him thinking of his friends with as much _vivacity 
as if he had,—as he no doubt had,—a glimpse of them 
as they were presented in an imagination very much like 4 
magic-lantern, and much more brilliantly coloured. But what 
they do not supply is that softening and mellowing rela- 
tion between mind and mind, which the mere fact of absence 
enables the best writers of letters to strengthen, as they could 
never have strengthened it by their living presence. To some 
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anil living intercourse involves a series of slight shocks, 


which suppress the under-currents of thought and feeling. Living 
: rse with Dickens must have involved a series of very 
erceptible shocks indeed ; you can almost see the sparks pass 
from him to the friend he is charging with his battery. But 
even absence does not seem to subdue those shocks. He so 
tes himself to make up for the fact of absence, that the 
pest of his letters positively seem to crackle with electric sparks. 
That presents, no doubt, a marvellous contrast to the pallor 
gnd vapidness of many letters. But it is not the perfect type 
of letter-writing. It does not give another side, and a quieter, 
if not a deeper, side of the writer to that which you would 
Jearn from personal intercourse. It is personal contact 
over again, with a little loss of exigeance, perhaps, and a 
little gain of literary concentration, but not another view of 
the friend addressing you, not a view of those under-currents of 
thouglit and feeling which are apt to shun the surface of personal 
intercourse. 
We often hear it said that, to some extent at least, letter- 
writing is a lost art,—that Sir Rowland Hill, by multiplying 
lettersand letter-writers, has suppressed true letter-writing. And 
though there is great exaggeration in this complaint, of course it 
js true that all the numerous contrivances which have diminished 
oralleviated the pain of absence, have certainly gone to under- 
mine very greatly both the motive for the best kind of letter- 
writing, and also the conditions under which the best letters 
are likely to be written. Good letters cannot often pass 
even between men who most prize each other’s thoughts, 
if either or both be in a great hurry. And even the 
impression, which so many of us have, that the more 
briefly we convey what we have to convey to another 
man, the more welcome our letter will be, is fatal to the better 
kind of letter-writing. If ever there was a man of the nine- 
teenth century in this respect, it was Charles Dickens. Of the 
half-lights of life he knew hardly anything. Punctuality, 
viracity, force, orderliness, effectiveness, intensity, an almost 
disciplinarian regularity in his literary efforts, all these are 
qualities which shine upon you, almost glare upon you, 
from his letters, as they do from his works. But what it 
is the tendency of the nineteenth century most td ignore,— 
the contemplative side of life, and especially of our social rela- 
tions,—you find hardly at all reflected in his letters. The virtues 
of omnipresence, and of that kind of imaginative reading, or 
Writing, or painting, which is the nearest equivalent for omni- 
presence, are certainly more than sufficiently understood in this 
age of railways, telegraphs, telephones, and the rest. But the 
virtues of absence are not understood by it. Absence, whether 
from friends or from anything else desirable in the universe, is 
looked upon as a pure evil, to be as much as possible abridged by 
every device in our power. And of course, in such an age as that, 
letter-writing is not well understood, for there can be no first-rate 
letter-writing which is not much more than a mere substitute 
for the presence of the writer,—which does not supply elements 
in the relation between the correspondents such as living inter- 
course would certainly fail to supply. It is not, then, per- 
haps, very surprising that in such an age as ours, letters 
such as those of Gray, or Cowper, or Charles Lamb should 
be exceedingly rare. Even if there be men who could write 
such letters, it is too probable that they would be dis- 
couraged from writing them by disbelief in the existence of 
correspondents eager to receive them. Again, no one writes 
the sort of letter which we are describing as the best type, who 
intends to write it, who realises quite clearly that a letter is a 
totally different thing from actual intercourse, and though no 
equivalent for it, is a very good alternative for it. The con- 
sequence is, that as men are always seeing, or expecting to see, 
each other now, or if neither seeing nor expecting to see, yet re- 
celving business notes from each other, or telegrams, or some other 
indication of energy which takes the edge off silence, letters of the 
old sort are discontinued for mere want of the impulse to write 
them. When you have just fired off a telegram at a man, you 
feel almost as little in a mood to write him a musing, or a chatty 
letter, as you would if you had fired a pistol at him. There is 
es stern a relation between you, for such genial trifling. You 
‘eel too like the man in the lunacy suit the other day, who 
dlaimed the right to give a certificate of insanity on the ground 
of the relation established wholly and solely by his having 
knocked the lunatic down. When you have prodded your 
on with post-cards, you are no longer in the relation 
them in which a letter of the better kind is possible. 








Curt communications are not only unsatisfactory in them- 
selves, but they have the additional disadvantage of making 
more adequate communications difficult, for they make ab- 
sence more or less resemble presence, and put you into the 
attitude of mind in which your communications are apt to 
be of the sort which you would make if you were present, 
and not of any more reflective type. You cannot write out 
your half-hidden mind, just when you are firing off little bits 
of your superficial mind by post or telegraph. 

One of the well-marked points about letter-writing is, that it 
is rarely those who are their best in society, who are also the best 
letter-writers. We could name persons who never take up a 
pen to write to a friend without making themselves twice as 
much of persons as they are in conversation; and others, again, 
who never take up a pen without effacing themselves almost 
utterly,—without reducing themselves to the ciphers which in 
society they certainly are not. The difference we take to be the 
same as that between persons who find and recover themselves 
in solitude, and persons who find and recover themselves in 
society. Charles Dickens belonged to neither class. He was 
as much of a person in society as he was in solitude, but oddly 
enough, almost the same man in both. But the highest class 
of correspondents are much more when they write than when 
they speak. And in general, you will find the best 
of this class amongst retiring, meditative poets, such as 
those we have named, Gray, Cowper, and Charles Lamb,—for 
Charles Lamb, too, was a minor poet, though more a humonrist 
than a poet. The rhetorical poets,-—poets like Byron,—are also 
good letter-writers, but rather letter-writers like Dickens, men 
who make their letters the literal equivalents for their own 
presence rather than something of an entirely different shade 
of influence. Nothing can be more amusing than Byron’s corre- 
spondence, but it conceals Byron the man even more com- 
pletely than his poetry itself concealed him. It is not so with 
Gray, or Cowper, or Lamb. In their correspondence you see new 
shades of feeling, almost new modes of being, which you would 
never have discerned in their poems, or even in their presence. 
A certain new life blooms out in the very act of their writing 
to friends at a distance,—a new life which might not 
have shown itself at all, in all probability would not have 
shown itself at all, but for the half-shade, half-light, of 
the mood of letter-writing. For such as these, the glare 
of society is too strong to admit of all that is in them freely 
developing itself. On the other hand, the solitude of mere 
general composition is too bleak to foster the power they have. 
They achieve their best with some one not quite in view with whom 
they have a strong sympathy, a sympathy strong enough to 
stimulate them while there is nothing to make them draw back, 
but not strong enough to stimulate them to break through the 
reserve which living intercourse imposes, Evidently this was 
the precise condition of the mind of Cowper, the most perfect of 
letter-writers, and of Gray, the most reflectively satirical of 
letter-writers. But it is not a state of mind to which modern 
society is at all favourable. The violet which comes out under 
the hedge-row, never blooms in the full eye of the sun. 
Under modern conditions, the best letters we can commonly 
hope for are such brilliant letters as those of Byron or 
Dickens,—letters which are, as it were, fragments of talk, not 
a new and different species of social converse,—different 
alike from all talk and all composition intended for the general 
public, rather than for the individual mind of a special intimate. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
THE REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 
(To THs Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “ E. C. 8.,” suggests that it would 
be well to give “justice to Ireland,” and “clear the air for 
both the Liberal and Conservative parties,” by passing a new 
Reform Bill that would reduce the Irish representation by twenty- 
five seats, and transfer that number to England and Scotland. 
He gives a list of twenty-three Irish boroughs which he con- 
siders might be disfranchised, they being “so small” that 
“they would not for a moment be tolerated in England or 
Scotland.” The test taken by “E.C. 8.” as to the size of 
these twenty-three boroughs—viz., the number of electors they 
possess—is very misleading, the Irish franchise being a restricted 
one, compared with that in Great Britain. 
The rule adopted at the time of the last redistribution of 
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seats in England was, not to disfranchise any borough which 
contained a population of 5,000. The twenty-three Irish 
boroughs selected by “E. C. 8.” contain, according to the 
census of 1871, an aggregate population of 195,759, or an 
average of 8,511, and only four of them fall below the English 
standard of 5,000. There are at present in England as many 
as forty-six boroughs, each returning its Member to Parliament, 
having a smaller population than the average of the twenty-three 
Trish boroughs. So much for “E. C. 8.’s” assertion as to what 
“would not be tolerated for a moment in England or Scotland.” 
When the numbers of electors in places of equal population in 
the two countries are compared, the effect of the restricted Irish 
franchise is immediately apparent. Thus,— 





Population. Electors. 
SED ine cisccaananaiaesineepuetenaes >. 12,117 
SEE isonchd saccavedasiiaadoeae Curses ae 49,545 
ice oak ouudosae ineaionerseeeee DEY © Sasdoecseses 4,518 
MIN casuciaicsdstedsinventtases SE. Scccspavenes 18,365 
Limerick ....... _ EE. ciaintsisateisee 1,781 
Middlesboroug SEE Sivuscabents 11,824 
Eee pi ie ‘ioe 498 
UNE  Sfpuisuecvaesegpearleccoxens eee 2,103 
REE.) .<Ooasesianeaibeootnneacens _ _ SRPEeserperenee 191 
ae ee ee eee SE ncinedtesaiian 1,096 


The Reform Bill that is required is one that will remove this 
great inequality, and place the Irish franchise in exactly the 
same position as the English. Such a measure was introduced 
on several occasions during the present Parliament, but was 
on every occasion voted down by the Conservatives. The 
Liberals, who have supported these Bills when in opposition, 
will be expected to pass them when they return to power. 
Will they accord the full measure of justice to Ireland, by 
giving her the number of seats she should have in proportion 
to her population, as compared with Great Britain? This 
would be not a decrease of twenty-five, but an increase of eight 
seats ? On what principle of justice can this be refused? Cer- 
tainly not by citing the Act of Union, as “ E. C. 8.” desires. 
There is no room for a second Castlereagh. The wish of your 
correspondent to “clear the air for both Liberal and Con- 
servative parties” is not an unnatural one, to a member of 
either party who desires to reduce the Home-rule party 
to impotence. But if that end is desired, it should 
be sought after only by fair and constitutional means. 
What would be thought of Lord Beaconsfield, if he proposed 
to sweep off a number of English seats held by Liberals, 
in order to “clear the air” for himself and his party P 
Such conduct would be judged by all as being politically im- 
moral in the last degree, and yet a similar proposal is made 
through a Liberal journal with respect to Ireland! Until such 
proposals cease to be made or thought of, it is hopeless to expect 
that a healthy feeling will exist between the two countries.— 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Terenne, County Dublin. Tuomas Henry WEBB. 





IRISH TENANTS-AT-WILL. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to lay before your readers a few 
startling figures? It is of the utmost importance that Eng- 
lish people should realise the position of the Jrish peasant. 
There were, in 1870—and the figures are not likely to 
have changed materially—526,628 tenants-at-will in Ire- 
land,—that is, without any certainty of tenure or security 
of possession. Each tenant must have a house, and pro- 
bably a family. If we take the average of each house- 
hold at four, this gives 2,106,512 people dependent upon suffer- 
ance fora home. There are in Middlesex and Surrey 489,672 
inhabited houses, and if they were all liable to eviction, it would 
represent, within 36,328, the condition of Ireland. There are 
in Lancashire 530,490 inhabited houses, and if they, too, were 
all liable to eviction, they would be, within a small fraction, in 
the condition of Ireland. There are in all Scotland 412,185 
inhabited houses, and if they were in the same position, it would 
affect 114,443 fewer homes than in Ireland. 

No declamation can equal the eloquence of these figures. 
But if the inhabitants of Middlesex and Surrey, Lancashire, 
and Scotland, were all in the position of the 526,628 Irish tenants, 
it would not be so fatal to the prosperity of those places. For 
in these the dwelling-places represent, mainly, houses only, and 
not land. The tenant-at-will of ahouse will certainly not do much 
in the way of substantial repair or decoration, and the building 
may suffer in consequence. But a house is not like land, inas- 
much as neglect does not as directly affect the return of future 





years, in the same manner, or to the same extent. Houses 
not yield a crop of paper and hangings in proportion to - 
amount that has been laid out upon them. But land does, and 
money and labour have to be freely expended in advance to 
obtain the best results. Is it conceivable that with such un 
tainty of possession, these 526,000 tenants, representing 77 
cent. of the whole tenantry of Ireland, will invest in ates 
they may never see? It is not conceivable, and the mide 
seen in a slow, creeping paralysis of agricultural ind “4 
Human invention could not discover a surer means of bring, 
about such a result. 

It is no answer to say that although tenants-at-will, Irish 
peasants are not practically disturbed in their holdings. That 
is a question of fact, and the records show that large numbers 
are so disturbed ; but my contention is, that whether they are 
disturbed or not, the existence of such a state of uncertainty ig 
in itself sufficient to produce paralysis. The remedy I haye 
suggested is fixity of tenure, as it exists in Bengal, which would 
injure uo one, but benefit all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

62 Portland Place. D. H. Macrarzayg, 





THE LATE PROFESSOR CLIFFORD & HIS TEACHERS. 
(To THe EpiTorR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”)} 

Sir,—I wrote a very unfortunate sentence, when I suggested 
that different teachers might have made a difference in Pro. 
fessor Clifford’s opinions. It was unfortunate, because it im. 
plied that the atheism through which our generation is passing 
is an aberration which might be corrected by other teaching, 
and not a stage in God’s education of the world. It was un. 
fortunate also, because it led Miss Wedgwood, and may have 
led others, to think that I ignored or undervalued Mr. Maurice. 
In me, at least, any word of disparagement of Mr. Maurice 
would be not only injustice, but the basest ingratitude. 

But I cannot admit that Mr. Maurice taught the evolution 
of the individual soul and the individual conscience as Professor 
Clifford taught it, and as Christian theologians must learn to 
teach it. The difference is in one word. Miss Wedgwood 
quotes me as saying that “God educated the individual by the 
pressure of society.” I said, that ‘“ God created the individual 
by the pressure of society.”” Mr. Maurice teaches that we are 
never isolated, that there never was a time when men were 
isolated, that the only way to understand what duty is, is to 
start from a man’s place in a family and a nation; but he does 
not teach, and if I understand his lectures on the conscience, he 
denies, that there was a time when there was no “I” and no 
“ought,” but only a “they” and a “they do,”—if we may so 
translate scarcely conscious instincts into conscious language. 
He does acknowledge that “the words ‘I’ and ‘ ought’ do not 
belong to the vocabulary of savages, as they belong to the 
vocabulary of civilised men ;” but there he stops. Doubtless, 
he was on the way to acknowledging the whole doctrine. If he 
had lived a few years longer, long enough to read Mr. Tylor’s 
researches, and Mr. Sayce’s “ Principles of Comparative Philo- 
logy,” and Professor Clifford’s expositions, which so many people 
take for private opinions of his own—I mention these as prominent 
specimens— he might not have accepted fully the new history 
of the individual, but he would have put it into a new light of 
faith, and shown it as a new manifestation of God. 

Again, I must apologise for speaking disrespectfully of any 
Christian teachers. Flippancy is always followed by a retribu- 
tion, and in my case, the retribution was quick and complete. 
My own thoughtlessness gave me the appearance of slighting 4 
name of which I would never speak but with reverence.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

St. John’s College, Oxford, November 24th. T. C, Snow. 





MIRACLES AND CHRISTIANITY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you accept a few words of reply equally to Dr. 
Abbott’s letter and to your article upon it, both of which have 
deeply interested me, and both of which seem to me to point to 
the same conclusion,—a conclusion which is, I think, especially 
intended to be suggested by his letter? It is to the inward 
witness of the redeeming power of Christ, which must be 
supplied to each one of us by his own personal experience, 
that we should, I think, chiefly direct those over whom 
we have any influence, because this witness can never 
fail them or become a stumbling-block, as opinions Te 
specting external evidence so easily may, if only through 
want of the special powers required for dealing with 
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Every one has power enough to obey his own con- 
science, and to do so is the one unfailing method of obtaining 
more light in spiritual things. But to handle to any good 
such topics, for instance, as those in question between 
ou and Dr. Abbott, requires an amount of speculative ability 
‘vith which few of us are gifted, and in such fields of contro- 
yersy even the strongest combatants are often overthrown. To 
answer the question whether and in what sense “miracles” 
are “possible,” or even so to define those words ‘as to give 
to the question any definite, or indeed intelligible, meaning, 
3g no easy task ; happily for us, it is not a necessary preliminary 
to faith. But by giving to such questions as these an undue 
weight and prominence, we may easily’make them a hindrance 
to faith. Here, I think, lies the danger of the present deluge 
of speculation. Without desiring to close such inquiries to any 
one, or to flinch from the freest possible investigation of them 
by those who have to handle them, I would try to preserve 
those not specially qualified for and called to this service from 
over-much occupation with them; not so much from fear of 
their being led to adopt wrong conclusions, as because their 
attention may thus be diverted from the perfectly simple 
and infinitely more vital question,—Shall I strive to enter 
in at the strait gate, the strait gate not of orthodoxy, 
put of sincerity and faithfulness? Shall I put to the test 
the power of Christ to redeem me from sin, by yielding my- 
self to his purifying influence? We may hinder others from 
trying this practical experiment, oy making the “ wicket gate” 
of entrance to the Christian life represent a metaphysical instead 
of a spiritual process. We may turn back the young (and the 
old, too), by demanding from them agreement in our opinions, 
instead of giving them a share in our experience. We shall do 
more to enlighten the world by entering ever more and more 
deeply into the inward spirit of Christianity, especially into its 
severe truthfulness, than by discussing the accuracy of 
its records; and if the Christian point of view be indeed 
the true one, it is not till we have thus entered into a 
‘living fellowship with Christ that our opinions about him can 
be worth anything. To those who have gained through faith- 
fulness a living faith in him as the Redeemer of their own 
souls, miracles will certainly be no stumbling-block; but so 
gradual and so humbling is the process of redemption, in most 
cases, that I believe it tends rather to shut than to open our 
mouths upon matters which lie beyond the range of our own 
experience.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


them. 





BAG v. PLATE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—Referring to your article on “ Bag v. Plate,” I think it 
will be found that with a middle and high-class congregation 
much more will be collected in plates, and in a low-class con- 
gregation in bags. My own experience as a churchwarden and 
otherwise has been that many people ostentatiously put gold 
into plates and drop silver into bags, but that poor people are 
ashamed to put their coppers into the plates, but freely drop 
them into bags. I hardly think the objection to making small 
payments at numerous collections proceeds from meanness. It 
is the disagreeable feeling of being constantly asked for money 
that annoys. I know many who would far rather give a sove- 
Teign in one payment, than ten shillings in twenty payments of 
sixpence each.—I am, Sir, &c., 


November 25th. Artuur Brewin. 





“LANG'S CYPRUS.”—“ THRASHING MACHINES FOR 
THE EAST.” 
(To THE EpriToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR:"} 

Sir,—We notice that the name of our firm is mentioned in your 
interesting review of “ Lang’s Cyprus,” in the Spectator of the 
lith inst. As the special thrashing machine for bruising the 
straw to fit it for food for cattle—for which your article states 
that the country is groaning, and (in despair of its being pro- 
duced elsewhere) suggests we may “confidently expect the 
Americans will prove equal to the task’’—has already been 
manufactured for a considerable time by us, we think it right, 
for the credit of the British manufacturer (whose enterprise and 
resource are often unjustly contrasted with those of the Ameri- 
cans), to address you a few remarks upon straw-chopping 
thrashing machines. 

About fifteen years ago, the attention of our firm was per- 
tonally drawn to the fact that the old, wasteful, and cumbrous 
system of treading out the corn by cattle, by which the straw is, at 





the same time, bruised and softened, fitting it for the cattle to eat, 
would never be superseded in hot countries by steam thrashing 
machines, until these were also provided with some arrange- 
ment for bruising and softening the straw in like manner. 
Our firm immediately gave considerable attention to the 
designing of such a machine, and we brought out soon after a 
special thrashing machine, in which the straw, as it comes 
from the thrashing drum, is passed between two heavy rollers 
and concaves, the top roller fitted with knives, which cut it 
into short lengths, the bottom one with blunt projections by 
which it is thoroughly bruised and softened. Since that 
time we have supplied several hundreds of these machines 
for Spain, Italy, Egypt, Turkey, Chili, and other hot 
countries, and we shall have much pleasure in referring Mr. 
Lang to proprietors in any or all these countries who have 
“wrought,” not “ for two whole days, separating the grain as it 
should be separated, and suitably preparing the straw,” but for 
days and weeks together, in the most perfectly successful manner. 
We may add, with regard to the cattle eating the straw pre- 
pared by our machines, that they do so most readily; and, in 
fact, our workmen, whom we have at various times sent out to 
start such machinery, inform us that the cattle will turn from 
the bruised straw of the country, which is always in a very dirty 
state, mixed with dung and other impurities, to eat the straw 
from the steam thrashing machine, which is, of course, perfectly 
clean. 

We agree with your reviewer that the whole Turkish Empire 
is in a certain sense “ groaning” for the want of sucha thrashing 
machine, as its universal introduction would confer great bene- 
fits upon agriculture there, and the economy effected would be 
from 15 to 18 per cent. of the whole grain produce of the country, 
now wasted in the present system of thrashing. It is our 
experience that its introduction is retarded simply by the apathy 
of the proprietors, and the deep-rooted opposition of the native 
mind to anything which makes any change in their primitive but 
time-honoured ways of conducting their agricultural operations. 
—We are, Sir, &c., Ransomes, Sims, anp Heap. 


Orwell Works, Ipswich, November 24th. 








POETRY. 
catissileoniis 
TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 
O wiyTER twilight while the moon 
Grows whiter on the deepening blue, 
I find some brief-lived thoughts in you, 
That rise not in the night or noon. 


Of faded loves, that once were sweet, 
But now are neither sweet nor sad ; 
Of hopes that, distant, looked so glad, 

Yet lie, unnoticed, at our feet : 


Of these I think, until the red 
Has wasted from the Western sky, 
And royal reigns the Moon on high ;— 
What profits to lament the dead ? 


Small profit; yet in dreams that hold 
One hand to forward, one to past, 
We stay the years that fly so fast, 


And link our new lives to the old. F. W. B. 








ART. 
——_~o——_- 
PROUT AND HUNT.* 

Arter a time of comparative inaction in the picture world, we 
have now three exhibitions opened almost simultaneously, and 
each of special interest. The exhibition of cabinet oil-paintings 
at the Egyptian Hall shows us what the younger generation of 
artists are about; the collection of Méryon’s etchings at the 
Burlington Fine-Arts Club, does what little lies in its power to 
gain for the dead Frenchman the recognition which, had it 
come a little earlier, would have sweetened his life, and probably 
saved his reason; and lastly, the collection of some works by 
Hunt and Prout, which has been made under the auspices of 
Mr. Ruskin, the exhibition being held at the Fine-Art Society’s 
rooms, in Bond Street, serves to remind us, and to enforce the 
remembrance by contrast with more modern work, of those two 





* Exhibition of Drawings, at Fine-Art Society's Galleries, 148 New Bond Street. 
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water-colour artists whose names were as common in the ears of 
the last generation as are those of Millais and Leighton at the 
present time. 

It is of the last of these three exhibitions that we would 
speak,—or rather, it is of the two artists whose works are there 
shown, for there is little in the subject of either painter that 
lends itself to descriptive writing, and the works of both have 
their chief significance when taken asa whole. We may assume 
that our readers are acquainted with the chief lines upon which 
Samuel Prout and William Hunt worked,—that they know 
that the first was mainly an architectural painter, and especially 
devoted to the Gothic architecture of the Continent; and that 
the second was a painter who never wandered from English soil, 
who loved every blade of grass in our fields, and every leaf in our 
hedge-rows, and gained his chief triumphs by the fidelity with 
which he painted sprays of hawthorn and banks of primroses ; 
rustic maidens, wholly unidealised, sitting in plain ugliness of 
tangled hair and dirty frock by the wayside, and farmers’ lads 
grinning with a joy as unintellectual as honest, in the enjoyment 
of a piece of mischief, or at the sight of a big pie. The main 
qualities of Samuel Prout’s architectural drawing have been de- 
scribed with such accuracy and insight by Mr. Ruskin in his 
catalogue, that little is left to say that would not be an echo of his 
words, and no short description of Prout could be better than 
that which calls him “essentially a draughtsman with the lead 
pencil,” and says that he is not “a colourist, nor in any extended 
and complete sense of the word a painter.” 

Itis, perhaps, allowable to dwell a little upon this point, and try 
to show what are the qualities of colouring and painting in which 
Prout is deficient. Here, as elsewhere in this notice of him, 
reference is not made to especial subjects, since his works are, 
for all essential purposes, the same, and reference to almost any 
one of them will suffice to explain our meaning. First, Prout 
is not a colourist, because he lacks the two great requisites of 
such a nature as makes an artist a colourist ; he neither rejoices 
in fullness of colour, nor in its gradation. Look at any of his 
finished drawings, and especially at those foregrounds where 
the bright, parti-coloured figures are busy at their various occupa- 
tions, selling fruit inthe square before the great cathedral, strolling 
in the narrow streets beneath the steep roofs of the old houses, 
or (most frequently of all in his pictures) washing linen in the 
town canals. These figures are always light and variegated in 
colour, little patches of blue and pink and yellow are scattered 
about here and there; but the colour is never deep and rich, and 
in the great majority of cases it is almost wholly ungradated. 
If this is so in his water-colours, of which the main effect is light, 
it is nearly as much so in his darker and stronger drawings ; and 
it is worth noting that the finest of these are those coast-scenes 
which are less generally known and appreciated than his other 
work. In these sea-drawings, we find a depth of tone and a 
concentration of effort, which, to us at least, is rarely observable 
in the artist’s architectural work; and nothing could be a 
greater contrast to the quiet atmospheric efforts of Prout’s 
usual drawings of church and tower, than the windy obscurity 
that prevails when he paints the sea. It seems as though 
another man were at work, or rather as if the one subject moved 
his nature, and the other merely employed his skill. 

The best explanation is probably the simplest one,—that his 
early artistic life was passed in study of sea and ships, and his 
nature never wholly lost the influence that was then gained; 
it breaks out occasionally, though very rarely, in his treatment 
of architecture, and we have seen some such pictures by his hand 
which had no trace of the usual washed outlines, beyond the 
introduction of the quaintly coloured figures, and were, in all 
the main portions of the composition, as rich in tone as an 
interior by Wilkie. 

As a rule, however, his works rely for their attraction upon 
the ease and living fidelity with which they produce the rapidly 
disappearing architecture of medieval times. His method of 
drawing is one which has almost disappeared now, but which was 
elaborately taught (as we know, to our cost) some fifteen years 
ago, one that offers great facilities to rapid sketching, provided 
that the artist is content with a certain uniform roughness of 
effect. It may be briefly described as one where all outlines of 
objects are represented by means of thin lines with little dots at 
their terminations. It will be noticed that this method, employed 
by Prout, was essentially suitable to the rough, crumbling aspect 
of old stone, and to the irregular fancies of Gothic architecture. 
It may be doubted whether the spirit of fancy and rough sim- 
plicity of gesture and form, which are so characteristic of 





Gothic, could have been drawn so pleasantly by a 
refined draughtsman,—whether the spectators of the sae 
would not have felt somewhat wearied by having such 
frequent irregularity, of fancy or fault, followed not only faith, 
fully (for that Prout did), but elaborately and minutely; jn 
fact, by being drawn upon the same method that Mr. Ruskin 
employs, and rightly, when he makes a study of a Ve 
capital. However this may be, one thing is certain, that Prout 
could not have done the work that he did, had he not been con. 
tent with his comparatively slight style of workmanship; and 
we are, undoubtedly, gainers, on the whole, by his choice of 
method. 

Perhaps a few words may be said as to the limitations 
of his art. Where the essence of his subject is beauty, he 
fails; where it is picturesqueness, he almost invariably 
suceeds. His sense of light and shade is, in the masses of his 
pictures, both delicate and true; his buildings are always 
solid, and stand with the firmness of good workmanship ; his 
lines are, as Mr. Ruskin says, perfectly assured and accurate to 
his intention ; last, but not least, he loved what he painted, ing 
quiet, methodical sort of way. He did not enter into the heartof 
his subject, for he had but little feeling for the life of the cities in 
which he worked; his Venetians, Frenchmen, and Bavariansg are 
all much the same, and only of equal significance in his works 
with the piled-up fruit of the market-place. But he did fee] 
that somehow these old buildings were beautiful, and ought to 
be drawn; and it is quaintly pathetic, to think that he was 
probably all his life trying in vain to express his delight 
in them. We say in vain, for to us that is the key 
to Prout’s work. Simple, honest, and industrious, full of 
artistic qualities of various sorts, there is yet absent from it the 
vivifying element,—it makes no appeal to us whatever. That 
there lived a man who devoted his life to making interesting 
pictorial notes in Belgium, France, Germany, and Italy; that he 
worked hard and well; that he possessed finally, if not by 
nature, a facility of draughtsmanship little less than marvellous, 
all these works of Prout tell us, and for all this we are thankful 
to him and them; but there our obligation ends. We cannot 
say that any light has been cast upon beauties that might 
otherwise have been overlooked; we cannot say, even, 
that the real beauty of many of the subjects depicted has 
been satisfactorily understood and given, and still less 
can we say that the artist has brought home to us any 
ideal conception, or, indeed, that he thought such concep- 
tions existed. In the main, says Swinburne, “ we get out of 
every man what he has in him to give.” We can all see for 
ourselves what Prout had to give us, which, briefly put, isa 
faithful but superficial record of the more picturesque portions 
of medizval cities. To conjecture that the gift might have 
been of greater value, had it been different in kind, is at 
best a useless speculation. 

In our next number we purpose to mention the drawings by 
Hunt in this gallery, and the etchings by Méryon in the gallery 
of the Burlington Fine-Arts Club, the works of two men who 
stand at almost opposite poles of Art in feeling and subject, 
and whose lives were in curious harmony with their styles of 
work, 








BOOKS. 
—@— 
DICKENS’S LETTERS.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 
One volume Would have been better. At least half these letters 
only diminish the effect,—which is great,—of the other half. 
And Dickens, of all writers, bears dilution, even dilution by 
himself, worst. He is nothing, if not intense, if not high-strung- 
His was a mind always as tense as whipcord at its tensest, and 
yet, of course, even his every-day notes about nothing in particu- 
lar, fixing perhaps the date for a rehearsal ora visit, do not properly 
express such a state of mind, or so far as they do, express it by m- 
dications which reappear in much more striking and interesting 
forms in letters of greater intrinsic interest. There is something, 
no doubt, in the terse precision with which Dickens makes the com- 
monest engagement, prearranging every detail with the utmost 
vivacity, that is really expressive of the man. But then this 1s 
the sort of expressiveness which reappears in the most effective 
letters, and which does not need to be reflected back, as m 


an “endless gallery,” from the common mass of busmess 
eae 





* The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his Sister-in-Law and Eldest 
Daughter. In2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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About half these letters,—certainly not more,—are de- 

sshtful additions to the rich materials we already have for 

forming @ picture of Dickens. The other half should have been 

suppressed, and by their suppression would have given much 
aiditional effect to those which remained. 

With this exception, it is hard to say too much in praise of the 

letters. Their nonsense is, not quite always, but almost always, de- 

‘ohtful ; the vividness and vivacity of their descriptiveness are 

ique, and their pace is something marvellous, One seldom reads 
any of these letters without the feeling that the stream of Dicken’s 
life, mental and physical, was more nearly what seafaring men call 
a “race,” than even a current. Qne’s head grows giddy some- 
times with the dash and tension at which he lived. As a 
natural consequence, there is hardly any reflectiveness in his 
letters, and when a touch of reflectiveness comes—as, for in- 
stance, in the following, written when he had just returned from 
a most successful tour of private theatricals—one appreciates it 
allthe more. It isfrom a letter to a friend in whose neighbour- 
hood he had spent much time one summer, near Lausanne :— 

“Were you all in Switzerland ? I don’t believe I ever was. It 
is such adream now. I wonder sometimes whether I ever disputed 

with a Haldimand ; whether I ever drank mulled wine on the top of 
the Great St. Bernard, or was jovial at the bottom with company 
that have stolen into my affection; whether I ever was merry and 
py in that valley on the Lake of Geneva, or saw you one evening 
{when I didn’t know you) walking down among the green trees out- 
side Elysée, arm-in-arm with a gentleman in a white hat. I am quite 
clear that there is no foundation for these visions. But I should like 
to go somewhere, too, and try it all over again. I don’t know how it 
is, but the ideal world in which my lot is cast has an odd effect on the 
real one, and makes it chiefly precious for such remembrances. I get 
quite melancholy over them sometimes, especially when, as now, 
those great piled-up semicircles of bright faces, at which I have 
lately been looking—all laughing, earnest, and intent—have faded 
away like dead people. They seem a ghostly moral of everything in 
life to me.’’ 
But even such brief reflectiveness as thisisrare. Forthe most part, 
these letters represent a life always much too eager for the next 
interest in view, to pause for any longer period than was neces- 
sary just to photograph the interest that was passing. But this 
Dickens did, apparently, all the more, instead of the less, effectu- 
ally, that he did it at such high speed. People sometimes talk of 
writing so large, that “he who runsmay read.” Dickens seems 
to teach us that there are some things so small that only he who 
runs can read them,—that it is only one whose life drives on at 
agreat rate who can really catch, and then only by a sort of 
sympathy, some of the most transient features of the life around 
him. Whatever wanted a meditative kind of observation, 
Dickens did not describe well. What he saw,—and he saw 
much,—that nobody could have described at all without a throng 
of appropriate sensations rushing through his mind, he described 
as no one else could have described it. Také, for instance, this 
description of the anxiety displayed by his son and some other 
Eton companions as to the possible effect of the weather on the 
proposed festivity which Dickens was to give them on the river, 
and of their subsequent demeanour. No man could have caught 
the details of that description as Dickens catches them, who 
had not had in his own experiece all the “ cues” for interpreting 
what he saw, so that a small compendium of the Eton boy’s 
anmety and hopes passed rapidly through his mind as he 
stopped at the Slough station :— 

“To go tothe opposite side of life, let me tell you that a week or so 
ago I took Charley and three of his schoolfellows down the river 
gipsying. I secured the services of Charley’s godfather (an old 

d of mine, and a noble fellow with boys), and went down to 
Slough, accompanied by two immense hampers from Fortnum and 
Mason, on (I believe) the wettest morning ever seen out of the tropics. 
It cleared before we got to Slough; but the boys, who had got up at 
four (we being due at eleven), had horrible misgivings that we might 
Rot come, in consequence of which we saw them looking into the 
carriages before us, all face. They seemed to have no bodies what- 
ever, but to be all face; their countenances lengthened to that sur- 
prising extent. When they saw us, their faces shut up as if they 
Were upon strong springs, and their waistcoats developed themselves 
in the usual places. When the first hamper came out of the luggage- 
van, I was conscious of their dancing behind the guard; when the 
Second came out with bottles in it, they all stood wildly on one leg. 
We then got a couple of flys to drive to the boat-house. I put them 
in the first, but they could not sit still a moment, and were perpetu- 
ae flying up and down like the toy figures in the sham snuff-boxes. 
bs this order we went on to ‘Tom Brown’s, the tailor’s,’ where 

re all dressed in aquatic costume, and then to the boat-house, where 
they all cried in shrill chorus for ‘ Mahogany ’—a gentleman, so 
called by reason of his sunburnt complexion, a waterman by profes- 
Sion. (He was likewise called during the day ‘Hog’ and ‘ Hogany,’ 
a Seemed to be unconscious of any proper name whatsoever.) We em- 
i ked, the sun shining now, in a galley with a striped awning, which 
had ordered for the purpose, and all rowing hard, went down the 
fiver. We dined in a field ; what I suffered for fear those boys should 


get drunk, the struggles I underwent in a contest of feeling between 
hospitality and prudence, must ever remain untold. I feel, even 
now, old with the anxiety of that tremendous hour. They were very 
good, however. The speech of one became thick, and his eyes too 
like lobsters’ to be comfortable, but only temporarily. He recovered, 
and I suppose outlived the salad he took. 1 have heard nothing to 
the contrary, and I imagine I should have been implicated on the 
inquest, if there had been one. We had teaand rashers of bacon ata 
public-house, and came home, the last five or six miles in a prodigious 
thunderstorm. This was the great success of the day, which they 
certainly enjoyed more than anything else. The dinner had been 
great, and Mahogany had informed them, after a bottle of light 
champagne, that he never would come up the river ‘ with ginger com- 
pany’ any more. But the getting so completely wet through was 
the culminating part of the entertainment. You never in your life 
saw such objects as they were; and their perfect unconsciousness 
that it was at all advisable to go home and change, or that there was 
anything to prevent their standing at the station two mortal hours to 
see me off, was wonderful. As to getting them to their dames with 
any sort of sense that they were damp, I abandoned the idea. I 
thought it a success when they went down the street as civilly as if 
they were just up and newly dressed, though they really looked as if 
you could have rubbed them to rags with a touch, like saturated curl- 
paper.” 

It was the rapidity and vividness of Dickens’s own life which 
enabled him to catch and read off all those minute shades of 
expression in the boys’ faces with so much brilliance. Or take 
this admirable—and let us add, certainly somewhat over- 
coloured—picture of the strong contrasts and abrupt changes in 
the effects of Italian landscape,—a picture which clearly 
borrows not a little from the temperament of the letter-writer, 
and is painted with the more vividness for reflecting more or 
less the life he himself lived. It is in a letter to Maclise, the 
painter :— 

“ Apropos of blue. In a certain picture, called ‘The Serenade,’ 
you painted asky. If you ever have occasion to paint the Mediter- 
ranean, let it be exactly that colour. It lies before me now, as 
deeply and intensely blue. But no sach colour is above me. Nothing 
like it. In the south of France—at Avignon, at Aix, at Marseilles— 
I saw deep-blue skies (not so deep though—oh Lord, no !), and also 
in America; but the sky above me is familiar to my sight. Is it 
heresy to say that I have seen its twin-brother shining through the 
window of Jack Straw’s—that down in Devonshire I have seen a 
better sky ? I daresay it is; but like a great many other heresies, 
itis true. But such green—green—green—as flutters in the vine- 
yard down below the windows, that I never saw; nor yet such lilac 
and such purple as float between me and the distant hills; nor yet— 
in anything—picture, book, or verbal boredom—such awful, solemn, 
impenetrable blue, as is that same sea. It has such an absorbing, 
silent, deep, profound effect, that I can’t help thinking it suggested 
the idea of Styx. It looks as if a draught of it—only so much as 
you could scoop up on the beach, in the hollow of your hand—would 
wash out everything else, and make a great blue blank of your in- 
tellect. When the sun sets clearly, then, by Heaven, it is majestic ! 
From any one of eleven windows here, or from a terrace overgrown 
with grapes, you may behold the broad sea ; villas, houses, mountains, 
forts, strewn with rose-leaves—strewn with thorns—stifled in thorns ! 
Dyed through and through and through. Fora moment. No more. 
The sun-is impatient and fierce, like everything else in these parts, 
and goes down headlong. Run to fetch your hat—and it’s night. Wink 
at the right time of black night—and it’s morning. Everything is in 
extremes. There is an insect here (I forget its name, and Fletcher and 
Roche are both out) that chirps all day. There is one outside the 
window now. The chirp is very loud, something like a Brobdingna- 
gian grasshopper. ‘The creature is born to chirp—to progress in 
chirping—to chirp louder, louder, louder—till it gives one tremendous 
chirp, and bursts itself. * That is its life and death. ‘Everything is ina 
concatenation accordingly.’ The day gets brighter, brighter, brighter, 
till it’s night. The summer gets hotter, hotter, hotter, till it bursts. 
The fruit gets riper, riper, riper, till it tumbles down and rots.” 


With regard to the nonsense of these letters, it is good or bad, 
—generally very good,—almost in direct proportion to the ten- 
dency to extravagance which it contains. When Dickens is ex- 
travagant, he is always good. It is hardly possible for him to 
fail when he is in an extravagant humour. On the other hand, 
when he attempts anything in the vein of subdued humour— 
the vein of Charles Lamb—he sometimes fails sadly. It is 
quite impossible, for instance, to laugh at this, written to 
Macready, after his retirement from the stage :— 

“ Ah! you country gentlemen, who live at home at ease, how little 
do you think of us among the London fleas! But they tell me you 
are coming in for Dorsetshire. You must be very careful, when you 
come to town, to attend to your Parliamentary duties, never to ask 
your way of people in the streets. They will misdirect you for what 
the vulgar call ‘a lark,’ meaning, in this connection, a jest at your 
expense. Always go into some respectable shop or apply to a police- 
man. You will know him by his being dressed in blue, with very 
dull silver buttons, and by the top of his hat being made of sticking- 
plaster. You may perhaps sce in some odd place an intelligent-look- 
ing man, with a curious little wooden table before him and three 
thimbles on it. He will want you to bet, but don’t do it. He really 
desires to cheat you. And don’t buy at auctions where the best 
plated goods are being knocked down for next to nothing. These, 
too, are delusions. If you wish to go to the play to see real good 








acting (though a little more subdued than perfect tragedy should be), 
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I would recommend you to see——at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane. Anybody will show it to you. It is near the Strand, and you 
may know it by seeing no company whatever at any of the doors. 
Cab fares are eightpence a mile. A mile London measure is half a 
Dorsetshire mile, recollect. Porter is twopenee per pint; what is 
called stout is fourpence. The Zoological Gardens are in the Regent’s 
Park, and the price of admission is one shilling. Of the streets, I 
would recommend you to see Regent Street and the Quadrant, Bond- 
Street, Piccadilly, Oxford Street, and Cheapside. I think these will 
please you after a time, though the tumult and bustle will at first 
bewilder you. If I can serve youin any way, pray command me. 
And with my best regards to your happy family, so remote from this 
Babel,—Believe me, my dear Friend, ever affectionately yours.— 
P.S.—I forgot to mention just now that the black equestrian figure 
you will see at Charing Cross, as you go down to the House, is a 
statue of King Charles the First.” 


Compare with that very forced performance, either the very 
humorous letter to the boy who took so much interest in 
Nicholas Nickleby as to suggest how poetical justice required 
that Squeers and others should be dealt with in the close of 
that story, or the still more amusing description, written to 
the artist Stanfield—who was half a sailor—of the weather at 
Genoa, in the form of an apocryphal addition to Black-Eyed 
Susan, Mr. Stanfield being asked to suppose himself the im- 
aginary Admiral of that nautical play :— 


“ We have had weather here, since five o’clock this morning, after 
your own heart. Suppose yourself the Admiral in ‘ Black-eyed 
Susan’ after the acquittal of William, and when it was possible to 
be on friendly terms with him. IamT.P. My trousers are very 
full at the ankles, my black neckerchief is tied in the regular style, 
the name of my ship is painted round my glazed hat, I have a red 
waistcoat on, and the seams of my blue jacket are ‘ paid’—permit 
me to dig youin the ribs when I make use of this nautical expression 
—with white. In my hand I hold the very box connected with the 
story of Sandomingerbilly. I lift up my eyebrows as far as I can 
(on the T. P. model), take a quid from the box, screw the lid on 
again (chewing at the same time, and looking pleasantly at the pit), 
brush it with my right elbow, take up my right leg, scrape my right 
foot on the ground, hitch up my trousers, and in reply to a question 
of yours, namely, ‘ Indeed, what weather, William ?’ I deliver myself 
as follows: 

‘Lord love your honour! Weather! Such weather as would set 
all hands to the pumps aboard one of your fresh-water cockboats, and 
set the purser to his wits’ ends to stow away, for the use of the ship’s 
company, the casks and casks full of blue water as would come power- 
ing in over the gunnel! The dirtiest night, your honour, as ever you 
see ’atween Spithead at gun-fire and the Bay of Biscay! The wind 
sou’-west, and your house dead in the wind’s eye; the breakers 
running up high upon the rocky beads, the light’us no more looking 
through the fog than Davy Jones’s sarser eye through the blue sky of 
heaven in a calm, or the blue toplights of your honour’s lady cast 
down in a modest overhauling of her catheads: avast! (whistling) 
my dear eyes; here am I a-goin’ head on to the breakers (bowing). 

Admiral (smiling). No, William! I admire plain-speaking, as 
you know, and so does old England, William, and old England’s Queen. 
But you were saying— 

William. Aye, aye, your honour (scratching his head). I’ve lost 
my reckoning. Damme!—I ask pardon—but won’t your honour 
throw a hencoop or any old end of towline to a man as is overboard ? 

Admiral (smiling still). You were saying, William, tiat the 
wind 

William (again cocking his leg, and slapping the thighs very hard). 
Avast heaving, your honour! I see your honour’s signal fluttering in 
the breeze, without a glass. As I was a-saying, your honour, the 
wind was blowin’ from the sou’-west, due sou’-west, your honour, not 
a pint to larboard nor a pint to starboard; the clouds a-gatherin’ in 
the distance for all the world like Beachy, Head in a fog, the sea 
a-rowling in, in heaps of foam, and making higher than the mainyard 
arm, the craft a-scuddin’ by all taught, and under storms’ils, for the 
harbour ; not a blessed star a-twinklin’ out aloft—-aloft, your honour, 
in the little cherubs’ native country—and the spray is flying like the 
white foam from the Jolly’s lips, when Poll of Portsea took him for a 
tailor! (laughs.) 

Admiral (laughing also). You have described it well, William, and 
I thank you, But who are these ? 

[Enter Supers, in calico jackets to look like cloth, some in bvown- 
holland petticoat-trousers and big boots, all with very large buckles. 
Last Super rolls on a cask, and pretends to keep it. Other 
Supers apply their mugs to the bunghole and drink, previously 
holding them upside down. ] 

William (after shaking hands with everybody). Who are these, 
your honour! Messmates as staunch and true as ever broke biscuit. 
Ain’t you, my lads ? 

All. Aye, aye, William. That we are! that we are! 

Admiral (much affected). Oh, England, what wonder that ! 
But I will no longer detain you from your sports, my humble friends 
(ADMIRAL speaks very low, and looks hard at the orchestra, this being 
the cue for the dance)—from your sports, my humble friends. Farewell ! 

All, Hurrah! hurrah! [Ewvit ADMIRAL. 

Voice behind. Suppose the dance, Mr. Stanfield. Are you all 
ready? Go then!’ 

“My dear Stanfield, I wish you would come this way, and see me in 
that Palazzo Peschiere! Was ever man so welcome as I would make 
you? What a truly gentlemanly action it would be to bring Mrs. 
Stanfield and the baby. And how Kate and her sister would wave 
pocket-handkerchiefs from the wharf in joyful welcome! Ah, what 
a glorious proceeding.” 














When Dickens once began to rattle, he was always delightia, 
But in the more twilight moods, he was not even up to a high 
mark. His genius revelled in high lights, strong colours, id 
movement, and intense effects. 7 
Nor did Dickens know when such effects were in place, and 
when out of place, for he could generally produce a stro 
impression on the mass of his readers even when the effect was 
melodramatic and contrary to all sound principles of 
taste;—and this misled him. It is very curious to 
for instance, his correspondence about The Chimes, the 
Christmas tale written at Genoa, which, at the time he 
certainly thought the masterpiece of his life. He =e 
to Mr. Thomas Milton, “I believe I have written a tremendous 
book that will knock the Carol out of the field. It wil] make 
a great uproar, I have no doubt.” And it had a very great 
temporary effect. When he read it to Macready, Macready 
“ undisguisedly sobbed and cried on the sofa ;” and this, he says. 
to his wife, made him feel “what a thing it is to have power.” 
But really it is one of the slightest and the commonest evidences 
of power—not necessarily of great power—to be able to make 
people cry over a story. You may cry over a story at the 
very time you are feeling to the core how false the whole 
machinery of the story is, and so, we dare say, many of 
the readers of Dickens’s Chimes must have felt. It ig one 
of the thinnest and poorest of his works, with hardly an 
indication of his true genius in it, though written, no doubt, ina 
great fever of enthusiasm, in the hope of increasing the sym- 
pathy of the educated classes with the troubles of the poor- 
But it is so full of self-conscious sentiment and of glaring 
melodrama, that its enduring effect on any mind on which it 
could produce an enduring effect at all, would be to pre- 
judice it against the screaming sentiment which pervades the 
whole. Hardly anything that had a “ purpose” in it which 
Dickens ever did, was done well. His astonishing genius, his 
unfathomable stores of humour, his quaint and wild power of 
caricature, were all apt to go terribly astray directly they were 
put in harness by that—in his case—most destructive agency,a 
moral purpose; and even in these letters we never feel his want 
of a reflective mind so keenly as when he is planting what he 
calls heavy blows in the face of “ Cant,” or even when he is 
assailing a real injustice, like the piracy of copyright. In such 
cases, he never seems to ask himself what is the position of the 
foe whom he has to meet. He only strikes out wildly, likea 
man who disdains even to look at that which he feels it a solemn 
duty to detest. 


MR. EDWIN ARNOLD’S BUDDHIST POEMS.* 
Tue ignorance which prevailed in Europe prior to the begin- 
ning of the last half-ceatury in regard to that strange religion 
which arose more than 600 years before the Christian era, and 
now forms the foundation of the faith of more than a third— 
and that by no means the most barbarous portion—of the 
human race, has been rapidly dissipated of late. Buddhism 
has been laboriously investigated by Oriental scholars, and it has 
also attracted notice from its curious analogy to much of the 
agnostic, and possibly pantheistic, speculations now so common 
On the one hand, it has been held up as a striking example of 
a system devoid of the idea of a personal Deity, and yet incul- 
cating a pure and exalted morality; and on the other, the 
striking and somewhat perplexing analogies between the 
mythic stories of the career of Buddha himself to many 
of the leading incidents in the life of our Saviour have been 
dwelt upon, and inferences drawn from these analogies 
favourable or unfavourable to the supernatural origin of 
Christianity, according to the predisposition in the mind of the 
speculator. Perhaps one of the deepest interests attaching to 
Buddhism arises from its being an illustration of the wide- 
spread principle that every system, religious or quasi-religious, 
which has had a personal founder—and this seems to include 
every faith, with the exception of the most primitive—has 
sprung in a comparatively pure, and more or less ethical form 
from a powerful reaction in the mind of some independent 
thinker against the growing corruption and degeneration of @ 
previously existing creed and cultus. A religion originally em- 
bodying in comparative simplicity many of the higher principles 
which underlie all religions becomes, in the course of ages, over 
laid and obscured by ignorance and sacerdotalism, and the 
masses, weighted at last by burdens too heavy to be borne, and 














* The Light of Asia; or, the Great Renunciation. Being the Life and Teaching of 
Gautama, Prince of India, and Founder of Buddhism, (As told in Verse by an Indian 
Buddhist. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.R.G.S,, &c. London: Triibuer and Oo.. 
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with their remnant of moral sense disgusted, offer a ready soil 
for the reception of some bolder teaching, which promises to 
free them from the trammels of a complicated and more or less 
immoral spiritual despotism. Such was the origin of the 
teaching of Socrates, of Plato, of Epictetus, of Marcus Aure- 
ins, of Moslemism, of Buddhism, and, aided by supernatural 
light, of Christianity itself; and lastly, and in a very marked 
manner, of the Lutheran Reformation. 

Most educated persons are now tolerably familiar with the 
story of Buddha, or Siddartha, which was his personal name, or 
Gautama, which was his family name, Buddha and Sakya-muni 
being titles expressive of his wisdom, rather than names. That 
Buddha actually existed cannot perhaps be absolutely proved, 
but we do not understand its being reasonably doubted. Some- 
body, about that period, undoubtedly gave rise to the system 
which bears his name, and which has all the signs of having been 
thought-out by an individual mind, with the peculiarities of 
Oriental genius, and with just such admixture of the Brah- 
manical religion of the time as we should expect. Admitting that 
many details of the romantic story which has come down to us 
are myths which have gathered round his personality, myths, 
in spite of the speculations of some thinkers, do not generally 
adhere to persons or things which never existed, and have 
almost always a nucleus or substratum of fact. 

That Siddartha was an Indian prince, son of a Rajah of 
the Sakyah tribe, reigning in Kapilavastu, somewhere to the 
north of the sacred city,—Benares; that he was looked upon as 
endowed with all the genius and possessed of all the accomplish- 
ments which were held in estimation at the time and place; that 
he voluntarily sacrificed his enjoyment of Eastern luxury and his 
prospects of something like absolute kingly power to a life, at first, 
of solitary meditation, and afterwards of the public teaching to 
his countrymen of that system, to Western minds so strange, and 
yet in some respects of such lofty morality, which, with manifold 
corruptions, rapidly spread over nearly the whole of Asia, can 
hardly be doubted; and these statements form the very barest 
and most prosaic skeleton of what must be accepted as the his- 
torical facts of his life. The details of the beautiful stories of 
the portents and prophecies attending his birth,—of the wonder- 
ful pleasure-palace in which his father immured him, with 
every device of sensuous happiness,—of his escape into the outer 
world, and the effect on his gentle and contemplative mind of 
the spectacle of evil and misery, inducing profound melancholy, 
and the determination to work out such truth as might save 
hisfellow-men from suffering, his temptation by evil ones during 
his ascetic sojourn in the jungle, are probably myths of later 
creation,—but all true to the spirit of his life and teach- 
ing. That teaching is characteristic of the pessimist tendency 
of the Eastern mind. ll life is full of misery,—misery is the 
result of unsatisfied desire. The only road to bliss is the de- 
struction of all desire; true wisdom is to know this, and true 
happiness is to attain to it in fact, while true goodness is to 

diminish the pain of all sensitive things. This is Nirvana, 
a state attainable by all when they have purged their 
natures by passing through, it may be, millions of forms, 
high or low, according to their deserts, and have at 
last reached the highest altitude of purity and _ self- 
sacrifice. Buddhism acknowledged no personal creator, for to 
do’so would have been to make him the author of evil; 
but all sentient beings have their “karma,” or their 
essential property, manifested in act, and their lot is 
the natural effect of their karma in their action during pre- 
vious states of being. The interruption of personal identity 
involved in transmigration (which was not the invention of 
Buddha, but inherent in the Brahman faith) presents none of 
those difficulties to the Asiatic mind which would stagger that 
of most Europeans. The reintegration of the being in a new 
organism is, somehow or other, the result of a “grasping” or 
“yearning” (Trishna), which survives the destruction of the 
previous combination, and carries on the identity, though un- 
consciously. It seems, indeed, that the Eastern mind has a 
strange faculty of playing fast and loose with the idea of conscious 
personality, ignoring what seems to us its essentiality in the 
matter of moral desert and of increasing or continued bliss or 
the reverse, but at the same time showing a mysterious instinct 
of personification, as in the Buddhist Trinity, which was developed 
after the death of the founder, and of which Buddh himself figures 
as the first person; while “ Dharma,” or his precepts personified 
(Avv05, the divine coQse), is the second; and “ Sangha,” or the 
“Keeping of Assemblies,” is the third. Thus the Atheistic 








character of Buddhism soon departed, finding no response ip the 
human heart, and in China at a very early, indeed prehistoric, 
period, Buddha became a god, as “ Amitabha,” the eternal, 
the father of Men, or the “ Universal Self.” “Self” shows 
itself by “speech;” and speech was and is still adored by 
millions, as the manifestation of the Eternal Self,—*“ Avalo 
kiteshwara,” who has “a thousand arms, and a thousand 
eyes, and a merciful heart,” and has bound himself by an oath 
to save all that breathes. 

To write, as has been attempted by Mr. Edwin Arnold, a 
poem embodying the mystic history of Buddha,as handed down 
in the sacred books and legends, is, in one sense, a comparatively 
easy, and in another, a very difficult, task. It is easy, because 
of the deep interest of a subject bearing so strongly on those 
universal thoughts and sentiments of man, his puzzling 
over the existence of evil and his yearning after an ideal 
state; because of the purity and beauty of the Buddhist 
story and its ethics, and because of the gorgeous frame- 
work, natural and artificial, in which the picture is neces- 
sarily set. On the other hand, it is difficult, if the 
legends are to be strictly adhered to, from the absence of 
all occasion to penetrate beneath the surface of human char- 
acter, except in the limited direction of the workings of the mind 
of Buddhahimself in his musings on human duty and destiny, and 
in their outcome in his life. He is as shadowy a being as King 
Arthur, without the variety of human interest and the workings of 
varied character in the persons of the knights,—a pure and holy 
being, with a narrow experience and exalted aspirations, and 
passing through scenes many of which are too obviously 
mythical, at least in their details, to command universal 
sympathy. 

There are considerations which also make the duty of the 
critic difficult, and the way in which Mr. Arnold has done his 
work adds to the difficulty. Nobody can say that this is not 
a poem—an extremely readable one—leaving on the mind 
a graphic and, in most respects, accurate picture of the 
legendary life of Siddartha, and of his teachings, from the 
stand-point of a disciple. It is a true poem as a whole, while, 
to speak somewhat paradoxically, there is not much poetry in 
any individual portion of it. Not only the versification and the 
general structure of the language, but the attempt to render 
into modern verse an ancient mythological story, irresistibly 
challenge a somewhat formidable comparison with the Laureate’s 
Idylls. The sound is so like, that many parts of this poem 
almost tempt one to think that one is reading some of the less 
inspired passages of that great work, and, perhaps unjustly, 
to accuse the author of direct imitation. We say, “ per- 
haps unjustly,” for allowance must be made for a cer- 
tain analogy of subject, identity of verse, and for that 
unconscious mimicry into which most students of Tennyson 
naturally fall. The uniformity of level in the merit of the 
work, and the want of striking salient points, make it no easy 
matter to select passages for quotation. The following, however, 
we may give as a fair example of Mr. Arnold’s power of word- 
painting, of his appreciation of the Indian phase of external 
nature with which he must be so familiar, and of his skill in 
suggesting the sympathy of material creation with human senti- 
ment. Siddartha has just passed into the outer world, sacri- 
ficing the delights of an Eastern palace, never to return till he 
has found “ the Truth :”— 

“Into the night Siddartha passed ; its eyes, 
The watchful stars, looked love on him ; its breath, 
The wandering wind, kissed his robe’s fluttering fringe ; 
The garden-blossoms, budded for the dawn, 
Opened their velvet hearts to waft him scents 
From pink and purple censers: o’er the land, 
From Himalay unto the India Sea, 
A tremor spread, as if earth’s soul beneath 
Stirred with an unknown hope; and holy books— 
Which tell the story of our Lord—say, too, 
That rich, celestial music thrilled the air 
From hosts on hosts of shining ones, who thronged 
Eastward and westward, making bright the night. 


" While the bright legion of invisibles, 
In arms of sapphire, silver, gold, and pearl, 
Watched with joined hands the Indian Prince, who stood, 
His tearful eyes raised to the stars, and lips 
Close-set with purpose of prodigious love.” 
Again, his place of meditation :— 
“The shoulder of that mountain, sloping west, 
O’erhangs a cave with wild figs canopied. 


Lo! thou who comest thither, bare thy feet 
And bow thy head! for all this spacious earth 
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Hath not a spot more dear and hallowed. Here 
Lord Buddha sate the scorching summer through, 
The driving rains, the chilly dawns and eves, 
Wearing for all men’s sakes the yellow robe, 
Eating in beggar’s guise the scanty meal 

Chance gathered from the charitable; at night 
Couched on the grass, homeless, alone, while yelped 
The sleepless jackals round his cave, or coughs 

Of famished tiger from the thicket brake. 


And ofttimes, while he mused—as motionless 

As the fixed rock his seat—the squirrel leaped 

Upon his knee, the timid quail led forth 

Her brood between his feet, and blue doves pecked 

The rice-grains from the bowl beside his hand.”’ 
This description of an Indian spring is free from that vague- 
ness and too great generalisation which spoils the pictures of 
nature in our older poets :— 

‘So they rode 

Into a land of wells and gardens, where 

All up and down the rich, red loam, the steers 

Strained their strong shoulders in the creaking yoke, 

Dragging the ploughs; the fat soil rose and rolled 

In smooth, dark waves back from the plough; who drove, 

Planted both feet upon the leaping share, 

To make the furrow deep. 


And all the jungle laughed with nesting-songs. 

And all the thicket rustled with small life, 

Of lizard, bee, beetle, and creeping things, 

Pleased at the spring-time. In the mango-sprays 

‘The sun-birds flashed ; alone at his green forge 

Toiled the loud coppersmith ; bee-eaters hawked, 

Chasing the purple butterflies ; beneath, 

Striped squirrels raced, the mynas perked and picked, 

The nine brown sisters chattered in the thorn, 

The pied fish-tiger hung above the pool, 

The egrets stalked among the buffaloes, 

The kites sailed circles in the golden air, 

About the painted temple peacocks flew, 

The blue doves cooed from every wall, far off 

The village drums beat for some marriage feast ; 

All things spoke peace and plenty.” 
There is more vigour in the picture of Buddha’s temptation in 
the jungle, where he is beset by various personified sins— 
Mara, the Prince of Darkness, and his crew of “passions, 
horrors, ignorances, lusts ’—than in any other passage of this 
poem ; and in a lower key, where the myth is related of his 
having, in a previous state of being, when a Brahman, given 
himself to a famished tigress with her starving cubs, in pure 
pity for all that lives. 

The didactic poem near the conclusion, an epitome of the 
teaching of Buddha, is less successful, but is extremely curious; 
and much allowance must be made for the difficulty of ex- 
pressing in English verse ideas more or less mystical. The 
quotations we have given are fair examples of the versifi- 
cation. There are many lines which are halting enough, but; 
on the whole, Mr. Arnold’s verse is not deficient in music. 
If his imagination has not a lofty range, the poem is eminently 
pleasing, and may introduce many readers to a very curious 
and important chapter in the history of human thought and 
sentiment, who may not care to study it in a deeper and drier 
form. Mr. Arnold, we venture to think, betrays here and there a 
desire to give greater effect than is absolutely just, to the resem- 
blance between the adventures and words of his hero, and the 
facts of the New Testament and the sayings of Christ; and also 
to make the most of the analogy of Buddhist teaching to 
modern Agnostic philosophy, and to the so-called religion of 
humanity. We have already remarked how very early in the 
history of Buddhism it ceased to be atheistic, its moral teach- 
ings failing altogether to take possession of the multitude, and 
lapsed into polytheism and saint-worship. We also think that, 
pace one of its most learned commentators, Mr. Rhys Davids, the 
high ethical tone of Buddhism is poisoned at its source by an in- 
fusion of selfishness, for its most authentic teachings hold out the 
attainment of its narcotic paradise, by each man for himself, as 
the supreme motive for virtue and benevolence, rather than the 
abstract love of goodness for its own sake. We believe that this 
view could easily be substantiated, did our limits permit, by 
many quotations from the reputed sayings of Siddartha himself. 





A LIBRARY NOVEL.* 
Some months ago, a novel was published by a gentleman of the 
name of Mark Hope, which was compared by some critics to the 
work of Mr. Charles Reade, and which unquestionably showed, for 
a first book, a fair degree of originality and brightness. A 





* Louis; or, Doomed to the Cloister. By M. A, Hope. London: Grimith and 
Farran, 
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partial recollection of this writer’s name, and of the entertaj 
ment we had derived from his production, induced us to 1 
with a certain amount of interest the three neat volumes which 
bear upon their backs the legend, “By M. A. Hope” We 
opened them with something more than resignation, and 
although the difficulty of cutting the leaves was for some reason 
greater than usual, we performed that labour patiently to the 
end of the third volume, because, expecting, as we did, that our 
interest was about to be stimulated to an almost painful pitch 
a series of stirring episodes and bracing mysteries, following in 
swift succession one upon another, we desired to have the road be. 
fore us open and unencumbered. A passing glimpse at the 
here and there gave indication that the story was laid in the erg of 
Louis XIV.; and on the fly-leaf at the end of the third volume 
was printed a list of upwards of five-and-twenty recondite 
tomes, described as having been “ referred to” in the compila. 
tion of the tale. We did not notice the name of Alexandre 
Dumas ptre among the authors mentioned, but the omission 
served only to raise our expectations. Perhaps Mr. M. A. H 
had thrown down the gauntlet to the great Frenchman, and 
intended to meet and defeat him on his own ground. Would 
he succeed? At all events, the contest could hardly fail to be 
worth looking at; and we turned back with a light heart to the 
very beginning of Vol. I. 

A preface, printed in very large type, delayed us for a minute 
ortwo. Mr. Hope there observed that reviewers very properly 
described the bulk of modern novels as being trivial, but that 
he, for his part, had “attempted to depict scenes and persons 
remote from the present every-day experience of life.” “The 
whole story,” he added, “was a condensation of many years’ 
study in an old library,” and was “at first written merely to 
interest and instruct the younger members of the author's 
family.” This announcement gave us a momentary pang of 
apprehension, which was not entirely dispelled by the con- 
cluding aspiration, that “the public may find something not 
only to interest and amuse, but also to make them lenient in 
their judgment. ..... by seeing how good has ever been 
mixed with evil, and how no system devised by man for cramping 
the human intellect’ has ever succeeded in quenching man’s 
aspirations and longings for an ideal excellence.” But possibly 
this was only a piece of quaint humour on the part of Mr. M. 
A. Hope. It might be intended as an artful foil to the brilliant, 
rollicking novel of intrigue and adventure to follow. Manya 
splendid hall of fantasy has been entered by a sad-hued and 
unpropitious portal. Accordingly, we pressed adventurously 
on; but it may be stated here that when, some hours later, our 
journey was concluded, we reverted to that paragraph about the 
“public,” and discerned in it a deeper significance than it had 
borne to the outward view. 

After the first four pages of preface, in large type, came a 
matter of thirty pages of introduction in small type, enriched 
by annotations in still smaller type at the bottoms of the pages, 
and by quotations in extenso from Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis 
XITV., Pithon’s Histoire de la Pragmatique et des Concordats, 
Histoire de France, by Pére Daniel, a Jesuit, and others. This 
introduction, as we afterwards discovered, has no relation to 
Mr. M. A. Hope’s story, but only to his familiarity with the “old 
library,” and must be set down as a further vagary of his quaint 
humour; but by the time we had got to the end of it, we were 
convinced that the foil was now powerful enough to make dark- 
ness itself look bright, and that if Mr. M. A. Hope’s story were 
only half as interesting as an ordinary Mudie novel, it would 
wear an appearance of attractiveness sufficient to cajole a 
Diogenes. We turned the leaf, and the story began; and the 
first chapter was entitled, “A Kettle of Fish.” In this, Mr. M. 
A. Hope, having already given sufficient proof of his humour, 
proceeds to display his artistic genius. Havinga thrilling taleto 
tell, he begins playfully and even jocosely ; he introduces us toa 
pet monkey named Maitre Frocard, and to a couple of pet pages 
named Othello and Mustapha. Maitre Frocard has jumped upon 
Othello’s neck, and is pulling his woolly locks, while Mustapha 
stands laughing by. But at last Mustapha frightens away 
Maitre Frocard with a large watering-pot, and afterwards pre- 
vails upon Othello to shoot him with Louis’s crossbow, the con- 
sequence of which is that Louis, the young gentleman who 
gives the name to the story, is suspected of being the murderer 
of his mother’s (the Maréchale’s) pet, and she is thereby confirmed 
in her resolution to Boom him to the Cloister. As an example 
of intrigue, this episode is not surpassed in the course of the 
three volumes, and it is for this reason that we have given it 
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sn extenso. Indeed, to the bulk of readers, it will prove in all 
ts the most absorbing chapter of all the thirty-seven 
which this work of nine hundred and odd pages contains. He 
qho perseveres, however (as we did), will find that young 
M. Louis is actually sent to “The Quadruple Quadrangle ” of 
the Benedictine monastery of Montrouge, from which he escapes 
two or three times, and is as often recaptured and scolded. 
At last he is tried in a court, and the eloquent ‘argu- 
ments of his counsel and accusers are “quoted in extenso,” 
with foot-note references to the “celebrated plaidoyés,” from 
which they are derived. He loses his cause in the lower 
* eourt, appeals and gains it in the higher, triumphs over his 
mamma, and lives happy ever after. These stirring scenes are 
described in the last few pages of the third volume; the re- 
mainder of the work—say 850 pages —is taken up with various 
diluted anecdotes from the “old library,” interspersed with 
an occasional moral apothegm by Mr. M. A. Hope, or by a 
funny story (unacknowledged) extracted from Walney’s Book 
of Wi onders. Upon the whole, Louis ; or, Doomed to the Cloister, 
is a book which we do not believe Mr. Charles Reade could have 
written. We will go further, and say that we do not believe 
that Mr. Mark Hope did write it. We are of opinion that Mr. 
Mark Hope and Mr. M. A. Hope are two separate and distinct 
persons ; and as for Alexandre Dumas, pére, the less he is men- 
tioned in this connection, the better. With respect, finally, to 
that sentence in the preface, it may be true that good has ever 
been mixed with evil ; but after reading this book, we are fairly 
convinced that evil may be wholly unmixed with good. A more 
unhappy agglomeration of incoherent stupidity it has never 
been our lot to meet with, and our only reason for rejoicing 
that Mr. M. A. Hope has written this first work, is derived from 
the reflection that it may perhaps debar him from ever being 
allowed to publish anything else. 





A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 
Mr. Dozsson writes a modest introduction to this Handbook 
which does him credit :— 

“Tt is simply designed,” he says, ‘‘ to give a concise, and as a rule, 

chronological account of the principal English authors, noting the 
leading characteristics of their productions, and where necessary, the 
prominent events of their lives. Like that of the other books of the 
series to which it belongs, its primary object is to assist those whose 
time and opportunities are restricted,—an object prescribing very 
definite limits. But within these limits care has been taken to make 
the dates and facts as accurate as possible, to verify all statements 
from reliable sources, and as far as is consistent with its plan, to 
avert the charge of superficiality.” 
The aim of the writer has, we think, been successfully accom- 
plished. His facts are well arranged, his dates are trustworthy, 
his criticisms are free from eccentricity, and express generally 
the common verdict of men of letters. The judgments of well 
known writers are freely quoted, and the author has sufficient 
knowledge of his subject throughout to prevent any palpable 
misstatement. 

If, for instance, the reader turn to any of the great poetical 
names in our literature—to Chaucer, Spenser, or Shakespeare, 
to Milton or Wordsworth, to Dryden or Pope—he will find as 
fair and correct an estimate of these poets as could be well ex- 
pressed within the brief space allotted. Whether such a laconic 
judgment is likely to be of much service to the student is, we 
think, doubtful. It may be of help in “cramming” for an 
examination, but it will hardly help the reader who comes to 
our noble literature with the higher purpose of gaining from it 
wisdom and delight. For poetry and fiction Mr. Dobson finds 
more room than for theology, philosophy, or history ; but it is 
painful to note the way in which one’s favourite authors in all 
departments are docketed and dismissed. Here, for instance, 
is all Mr. Dobson has to say of the most eloquent prose writer 
of the seventeenth century, we had almost said the most 
eloquent writer in the language :—“ Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667), 
who has been styled the ‘Spenser of Prose’ and the ‘ Shake- 
speare of Divines,’ published a number of works, of which the 
Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying, 1647; The Great 

Evemplar, 1649; The Holy Living, 1650; and Holy Dying, 
1651, are the best.” And here is what Mr. Dobson tells the 
student of Bishop Butler :— 

“Joseph Butler (1692-1752), Bishop of Bristol and Dean of St: 
Paul’s, was anthor of the Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed 
to the Constitution and Course of Nature, 1736, a work which Lord 
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Brougham has styled ‘the most argumentative and philosophical 
defence of Christianity ever submitted to the world,’ and of which 
the excellent matter has overcome the abstruseness of the manner.” 

Gibbon is dismissed in about five lines, Hume in eight, Hallam 
in seven, and many an author of high repute, whose books will 
always be dear to lovers of literature, is catalogued in a single 
line. Mr. Dobson’s answer to this objection is obvious. A 
history, he may say, that covers nearly 1,300 years, and does 
this within 300 pages, must inevitably be concise, even to bald- 


‘ness; and provided facts and figures be correct, the reader can- 


not fairly ask for more. Mr. Dobson is right. He has put as 
much matter as possible into his little volume. What he has 
done is done well. The question is whether such a summary 
will convey a really valuable knowledge of English litera- 
ture, such a knowledge as will abide with a man when 
his cramming days are over, and this we beg leave to doubt- 
Reading through a volume of this kind is dreary and melan- 
choly work. It suggests the vanity of literature rather than 
the glory, it presents to us great men of letters as they may be 
seen in tombstone epitaphs. They are born, they write books, 
they die. We learn when they were born, how long they lived, 
what books they wrote. In some cases, we learn more than 
this ; but the record is too sparse to give to the young reader 
an intellectual stimulus, or to supply him with a vivid concep- 
tion of the men who have formed his country’s literature. Mr.. 
Dobson would not, we suspect, have produced a hand-book like 
this, had it not been intended to supply the needs of candidates 
for examination. A book on English literature that will satisfy 
a thoughtful student must be planned on a far larger scale. 
The historical student gains little of lasting value by a compen- 
dium of universal history which recounts the events of a cen- 
tury in a chapter, and the literary student can obtain no intel- 
ligent conception of a nation’s literature from a barren epitome 
of facts and dates. 

If a young reader who has beet roving indiscriminately and 
with listless aim over the wide field of our literature were 
anxious to read more definitely and to better purpose, we should 
recommend him to take up some author who may be said him- 
self to represent a period, or some work which, by its criticism 
and vivid representation of details, would bring a period vividly 
before him. The late James Hannay’s suggestive volume, 
A Course of English Literature, perhaps one of the best books of 
the kind we possess in the language, might be consulted for this 
purpose,—used, that is to say, not for the acquisition of 
literary statistics, but in order that the reader may learn how 
to study wisely, or by what course of reading he can most 
readily acquire the knowledge of an era. Of the relative value of 
famous authors, a young student is necessarily ignorant. He 
wants a few plain sign-posts to direct him on his road, and 
keeping these well in view, he can stray occasionally, with- 
out detriment, into the by-paths of literature. This kind of 
help Mr. Hannay’s “ Course ” supplies far better than the closer 
and chronological statements collected with such labour, but not 
always with regard to their relative importance, by Mr. Dobson. 
It is better, surely, to see clearly and singly the greater 
lights in our literary firmament, than to gaze upon a sky which, 
while displaying some distinguished luminaries, is also thickly 
studded with star-dust. 

Dr. Johnson thought there was no reading more captivating 
than literary history, but the charm of such reading is to be 
found in its details, in the union of biography with criticism. 
It is these details which form the life and soul of such a 
history. What an ample variety of knowledge is associated 
directly and indirectly with the lives and writings of such 
men as Milton, Dryden, Pope, and Swift. With Milton, 
for example, as its central figure, a field of research is 
opened not readily to be exhausted, and the mastery of one 
great period in literature and history fits the student to carry 
on his researches in another. 

This was the plan suggested by Sir James Stephen for the 
study of history, and it is by far the best that can be adopted 
by the student of literature. Some leading facts and dates 
should be generally known, and these Mr. Dobson supplies ; 
but having gained these, the student will do well to use all the 
aids available for the study of a special period, of the works 
which make it memorable, of the men who produced them, of 
the characteristics of the age in which they lived, of the connec- 
tion which subsisted then—as in some form it does always— 
between theology, politics, and literature. Such a study needs, 
no doubt, time and labour, and the helps it demands must be 
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sought for from many quarters. But the labour will be repaid, 
and the foundation the student will have laid for wider research 
will prove solid and permanent. 





MARSHALLS’ ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY.* 
Tus is a very remarkable work. As a systematic treatise on 
that part of political economy with which it deals, it is no 
exaggeration to say that, in our judgment, it renders almost 
obsolete all the current English books. It summarises, in a 
compendious form, the results of all the latest economic inquiry 
and speculation on the subjects of Production, Distribution, 
and Value, and presents the whole with much originality of 
argument and freshness of illustration. At the same time, Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall display great sobriety of judgment, and 
though inclined ourselves to a somewhat rigid orthodoxy 
in economical matters, we have detected very few traces 
of heresy. In fact, wherever we have found a difficulty in 
following the authors’ reasoning, subsequent reflection has 
convinced us that the obscurity is due to the great and, as 
we think, unnecessary condensation which characterises their 
method. Something seems to have been sacrificed in order to 
make the book cheap and useful for educational purposes. The 
paper is thin and the type is close, and, no doubt for the same 
reason, the argument is often unduly compressed. We are 
told, in the preface, that “the book was undertaken at 
the request of a meeting of Cambridge University Extension 
lecturers, and is designed to meet a want which they have 
felt.”” “ University Extension” lectures are excellent things, 
and the lecturers in this instance showed a very sound dis- 
cretion; but we take leave to suggest that the book is 
adapted to satisfy a want which is much more widely felt than 
that which it was intended to supply. We trust that in future 
editions it will be expanded, both externally and internally, 
into proportions worthier of the high place which it is destined 
to take among economic writings. 

The present work deals, as we have said, only with Pro- 
duction, Distribution, and Value, the rest of the subject being 
held over to a future volume. Within the compass of a review, 
it is, of course, impossible to traverse such an extensive field, 
and we shall, therefore, make no apology for confining ourselves 
to an exposition, for the most part in our own words, of that 
which is the most peculiar and characteristic feature of the 
book,—the authors’ theory of Normal and Market Value. 
The Normal Value of any conrmodity represeuts its purchasing 
power, in terms of other commodities, in a market where there is 
free competition among the dealers. When Normal Value is ex- 
pressed, as it usually is, in money, it is called Normal Price. In 
order to determine the law upon which the Normal Price of any 
given commodity depends, we must ascertain the cunditions 
which regulate the action of the buyers and sellers respectively. 
Take, first, “ the law of the eagerness of buyers,” which is called 
by our authors the “law of demand,” but which, to avoid mis- 
leading associations, might, perhaps, be better named “the law 
of utility,” or of “ comparative utilities.” The utility of a com- 
modity to any one who does not possess it, is the pleasure 
which he would gain by the acquisition of it. But this 
pleasure cannot be obtained by merely wishing for it. The 
desire for that which one has not can only be gratified by 
parting with that which one has. In other words, a buyer is 
“one who wishes to obtain a particular commodity, and offers 
in exchange for it a certain amount of money,” or general pur- 
chasing power. Hence, the first inquiry which is addressed to 
the seller is,—What price do you ask? The price being named, 
the question whether or not a sale will take place depends upon 
the comparative pleasure which the buyer anticipates from the 
acquisition of the thing, on the one hand, or the retention 
of the money demanded for it on the other. In making 
the comparison, he will have regard to the quantity of the com- 
modity which he already possesses, and to his actual or probable 
opportunities of obtaining it, or some efficient substitute for it. 
He will also take into account the extent of his own means, and 
the number and urgency of his other wants. Supposing he re- 
solves on a purchase, the quantity which he will buy will be 
determined by the same considerations. He will cease buying, 
when the next portion offered to him would be less useful to 
him than the money which he is asked to pay for it. In other 
words, the price of a commodity “ measures its final utility 
to each purchaser,—that is, the value in use to him of that por- 


* The Economics of Industry. By Alfred } Marsball and Mary Pal ball, 
London: Macmillan and Co, 1879. vy ee 
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tion of it which it is only just worth his while to buy.” J 
owing to some change in the conditions of production, the price 
asked by the seller rises, other things remaining the same, the 
quantity sold will be less, both because each purchaser wij] 
take less, and because there will be fewer purchasers, If, for a 
similar reason, the price asked by the seller falls, other things 
remaining the same, the quantity sold will be greater, partly be. 
cause most purchasers will take more, and still more becanse 
persons who could not buy before will now become pur. 
chasers. Effective demand, in short, depends upon a com. 
parison of utilities; and as the price of any given com. 
modity rises or falls, its relative utility is lowered or heightened, 
and the quantity demanded is diminished or increased. This 
leads to a consideration of the circumstances which influence 
the seller in determining the quantity which he will produce, 
and the price which he will ask. The producer will not go on 
producing a commodity and sending it into the market, unless 
he expects to receive in exchange for it such a sum of money, or 
general purchasing power, as will equal the expenses of pro. 
duction. Nor can he in the long-run, under a régime of free 
competition, obtain for what he produces a higher price than 
will cover the expenses of production. Expenses of production, 
as the authors point out, are not the same as Cost of production, 
The cost of production of a thing “consists of the efforts and ab. 
stinence required for producing it.” ‘The expenses of production 
of a thing in any market “ are the sum of the prices of the efforts 
and sacrifices which are required for its production there; or, 
in other words, the sum of the expenses which would have to be 
incurred by a person who should purchase them” (ie., the 
efforts and sacrifices), “ at their market prices.” The expenses 
of production, as thus defined, comprise the cost of raw material; 
the wages of labour, including the employer’s remuneration for 
the work of management; depreciation and risk in respect of 
fixed capital; and interest on the whole capital invested, through- 
out the period which intervenes between the original outlay and 
the sale of the produce. The selling price of a commodity 
will always tend to be such as will just repay these expenses, 
and the quantity produced and sent into the market will 
always tend to be such as can just be sold off at that price. 
If, from a change in the relative utility of the thing, the de- 
mand for it is increased, the quantity produced remaining the 
same, the sellers will be able to demand for it a higher price 
than will cover the expenses of production. Competition among 
the producers will immediately set in, and the quantity produced 
will be increased, until the selling price falls again to the level 
of the expenses of production. If, for a similar reason, the de- 
mand diminishes, the price will fall until a contraction in the 
scale of production raises it again to the same level. Thus the 
“Normal Value of a commodity in any market is equal to its 
expenses of production there ;” and the Normal Supply is the 
quantity which can just be sold at a price equal to the expenses 
of production. 

It would thus appear that Normal Price is determined solely 
by expenses of production, and that the only effect of changes 
in the condition of demand is to increase or diminish the 
quantity produced. But as a matter of fact, and in the case of 
most commodities, the expenses of production themselves vary 
with the quantity required. Raw produce, and articles in which 
the material is a more important element than the labour ex- 
pended on it, obey the law of Diminishing Return. The greater 
the quantity needed, the greater is the trouble of getting it. 
Subject, therefore, to the counteracting influence of the pro- 
gress of discovery and of improvements in the means of 
communication, every increase in the demand for commodities 
of this kind involves an addition to the expenses of production, 
and indirectly raises the Normal Price. On the other hand, 
articles in the production of which the labour expended is a 
more important element than the material, obey the law of 
Increasing Return. The larger the scale on which they are pro- 
duced, the greater opportunity is there for improving the pro- 
cesses of production, by extending the division of labour and 
the employment of machinery. In the case, therefore, of this 
class of commodities, the general rule is that in the long-run 
increased demand leads to a diminution in the average expenses 
of production, and indirectly lowers the Normal Price. Normal 
Price, then, varies with the quantity demanded, because e- 
penses of production vary with the quantity produced. We 
are thus led to discard the one-sided theories of Value which 
have resulted from giving an exclusive or exaggerated attention 








to single aspects of a complex phenomenon. Utility is in all 
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a condition of value; and yet the value of a commodity is 
not determined by its utility, inasmuch as its comparative 
utility changes with every variation in the quantity produced 
and sent into the market. On the other hand, a commodity 
will not, in the long-run, be sold in a free market at a price 
either higher or lower than its expenses of production; and yet 
its value cannot be said to be determined by expenses of pro- 
duction alone, inasmuch as they, too, vary with almost every 
change in its comparative utility. Normal Value, in short, de- 
upon the action and interaction of two sets of circum- 
stances,—circumstances which affect the comparative utility 
of an article, and constitute the conditions of demand, and cir- 
cumstances which affect the expense of producing it, and consti- 
tute the conditions of supply. 

Such is, in outline, the authors’ theory of Normal Value. It 
yemains to inquire within what limits and subject to what 
laws the Market prices of a commodity diverge from its Normal 

rice. Market fluctuations arise from two main causes: mis- 
calculations on the part of dealers and producers, and the absence 
or imperfect action of competition. As to the first of these, it 
js difficult to add much to the lucid and elaborate investigations 
of that admirable economist, the late Professor Cairnes; but the 
authors have collected the results of previous inquiry in an in- 
structive chapter, which is rendered interesting by many apt 
illustrations. Producers and dealers may err in their forecast 
either of the probable supply, or of the probable demand. In 
the case of commodities, such as corn, which are needed to 
satisfy primary and universal wants, and for which, therefore, 
the demand is almost constant, the mistake generally con- 
sists in a miscalculation of the supply, arising from the 
uncertain conditions under which they are produced. A bad 
harvest, for instance, can rarely be foreseen. Fluctuations 
due to this cause are small or great, according as the commodity 
in question can be produced continuously or only at one season, 
and according as it can be stored up for future use or deteriorates 
with keeping. Their range and violence are diminished by all 
those improvements in the means of communication, and the 
machinery of transport, which are rapidly making the whole 
world into a single market, and which supply the deficiency of one 
country with the surplus produce of another. Changes in price 
which are due to a mistaken estimate of future demand are sub- 
ject to like laws. Here, again, we have to look to the conditions of 
production. A sudden increase in the demand for calico could be 
quickly met, and the price would not rise high nor remain long 
above the normal level. It would be otherwise in the case of seal- 
skins. Sometimes, too, although the change in demand is an- 
ticipated, the obstacles in the way of adjusting the supply to it 
are so great, as to lead to strange oscillations{of price in both 
directions. In manufactures, for instance, in which a great 
deal of fixed capital is employed, production will often be con- 
tinued long after prices have become too low to make it profit- 
able, owing to the difficulty and loss which would be involved 
in the realisation of capital, and the transference of it to other 
industries. Such has lately been the case in the cotton trade. 
In the same way, in those trades in which not only much costly 
machinery is necessary, but the work requires great physical 
strength or peculiar dexterity, or is carried on under disagreeable 
conditions, prices may rule for a considerable time above the 
normal rate. An illustration may be found in the history of 
the coal and iron trades between 1870 and 1873, though there 
were, no doubt, other reasons as well for the excessive inflation 
Which then took place. Hindrances to free competition among 
producers and dealers constitute the other main cause of 
variations in price. Such hindrances, for the most part, arise 
either from the local situation of particular markets, or from 
customs affecting special industries or trade in general, or 
from combinations among the persons engaged in pro- 
duction and distribution, whether employers or workmen, 
merchants or shopkeepers. There could not be a better 
illustration of the influence of locality and custom in this 
respect, than the diversities which exist between the retail 
prices of the same or similar articles in asingletown. A bonnet 
is sold in Bond Street for twice the price which it would fetch 
in Islington. The extra sum which the West-End shopkeeper 
charges is, no doubt, partly due to the long credits which he 
gives and the bad debts which he incurs. It is, in some cases, 
as the authors point out, a remuneration for the superior taste 
which a fashionable purveyor of luxuries is obliged to possess, 
and an insurance against the loss which is incident to con- 
stant changes of stock. But in the main, it is to be ascribed 


pends 


simply to situation and custom, and in so far as this is 
the cause, the landlord, and not the shopkeeper, benefits by it. 
The effect of combinations to keep up prices by limiting supply 
is carefully discussed by Mr. and Mrs. Marshall. They come to 
the conclusion that such attempts generally contain within 
themselves the seeds of their own destruction, and can only be 
successful when the combination “ is able to obtain the adhesion 
of all or almost all the traders who can supply the market ;” 
when it can “impose social or pecuniary penalties on any mem- 
ber who is not faithful to it;” and when the commodity in 
question is “one that is in urgent demand, so that its con- 
sumption will not be much checked by a rise in its price.” 

Space will not allow us to follow the authors in the appli- 
cation of their theory of Normal and Market Value to Profits and 
Wages, or in their elaborate and impartial discussion of the 
policy of Trade Unions. We have only been able to indicate 
the general course of their argument in one limited, though very 
important field of inquiry. We shall look forward with much 
interest to the appearance of the companion-volume which they 
intend to give us, on the Economics of Trade and Finance. If 
the completed work is carried out on the lines and sustains the 
promise of this first instalment, they will have placed all students 
and teachers of political economy under a heavy and lasting 
obligation. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, Erc. 

The Frithiof Saga; or, Lay of Frithiof. Translated from the 
Swedish of Esaias Tegner, by the Rev. William Lewery Blackley. 
(Marcus Ward.)—Mr. Blackley’s translation has had a success which 
makes it unnecessary to say much of its merits. It has been revised, 
he tells us, for this edition; but is still, as he would doubtless be the 
first to allow, capable of improvement. Such a stanza as,— 


“To gain for her, no wild-bird’s nest 
Too high for him was ever placed, 
Nor even could the eagle strong 
Protect from him her eggs or young,” 


with its faulty rhymes, is a noticeable blot. But the task of translating 
the four-and-twenty cantos into the four-and-twenty metres of the origi- 
nal was one of great difficulty, the greater, as some of these metres are 
quite unsuited to our language, and this difficulty has been overcome 
with great success. The illustrations are good, spirited, but free from 
extravagance, and all the externals of the book are handsome and ap- 
propriate. Golden Threads from an Ancient Loom (Das Niebelungen 
Lied), Adapted to the Use of Young Readers, by Lydia Hands, with 
fourteen wood engravings, by Julius Schnorr. (Griffith and 
Farran.)—Miss Hands has tamed down the wild hero of the Niebel- 
ungen Lied into a quite decorous being, fit to enter any drawing-room. 
Nor has she failed to make a pretty book, which may be read, not 
only without offence, but with interest. Those who know the original 
will miss much, but the original, given with any faithfulness, 
would not have suited “the dear young friends for whom the story 
was written.” The style admits of improvement. There is a certain 
affectation about it, and not a few words which, unless the “ young 
friends’’ are quite different from xny that we have the pleasure of 
knowing, will be unintelligible. The last sentence is, perhaps, the 
most glaring offender in this respect. “Criemhild had plucked the 
deadly blossom of revenge, but its poisonous juices had shrivelled up 
the hand that grasped it, and the noxious odours from its fetid 
berries had impregnated the air with a wide-spread miasma of death 
and destruction.” That is not the “grand style” at all in the 
right sense of the phrase. The Begum’s Fortune. By Jules 
Verne. Translated by W. H. G. Kiogston, with an account of. the 
Matineers of the ‘ Bounty’ (Sampson Low and Co.)—M. Jules Verne 
is again quite equal to bimself in the daring and originality 
of his imaginations. An enormous fortune, an Indian treasure, 
with accumulations of interest, falls to the lot of a French doctor. 
There is an Oriental splendour in its magnitude,—“ Five hundred and 
twenty-seven millions of francs.” But the doctor is not permitted 
to enjoy it unquestioned. A German savant claims a share, in right 
of kinship; and the fortune is divided. Then, as M. Verne requests 
us to observe, the two follow the different bents of their national 
temperament. The Frenchman builds a city, modelled very much in 
thelineof Dr. Richardson’s city of Hygeia, where everybody is to be per- 
fectly healthy and perfectly happy. The German constructs an enor- 
mous manufactory of guns and projectiles, his chief object being to de- 
stroy the Frenchman’s creation. Now we will readily allow that M. 
Verne has worked out all this with his accustomed ingenuity and skill, 
and scrupulous attention to accuracy in detaiJs. Max’sadventures, when 
he has made his way into the German’s factory and set himself to 
learn the tremendous secret which imperils the existence of his 
friends, are told with a spirit which holds the reader’s attention. 














But we must express our decided dislike of the tone in which the 
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book is written, M. Verne is grossly unjust to the German nation, 
which he maligns with a spitefulness that is absolutely silly. Hap. 
pily, English boys are too sensible to be taken in by such nonsense. 
They are quite ready to appraise, in a rough-and-ready sort of way, 
the respective merits of French and German, and certainly would not 
hesitate to answer, if they were asked, where the bump of destructive- 
ness is the more largely developed. The Serpent-Charmer, by 
Louis Rousselet, translated from the French by Mary de Hanteville 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Here we have an Indian story of the time 
of the Mntiny, with the novelty of a French youth for its chief hero. 
It is a very vigorously written and graphic story, and some of its 
descriptions—as, for instance, that of the “‘ Dead City,’’ in the eleventh 
chapter—are particularly striking. We can recommend the book 
without reserve. It will be easy for its young readers to correct the 
somewhat exaggerated language which the writer uses about the 
French power in India. “ When the French were masters of India,” 
says one of the characters. At the maximum of their power, they 
were a very long way off being that; and not precisely in the 
direction indicated by another interlocutor in the dialogue,—“ they 
were never masters; they were brothers.”’ An Involuntary 
Voyage. By Lucien Biart. Translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. 
John Lillie. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Again, we owe our instruction 
and amusement to a French writer. M. Pinson and M. Boisjoli are 
close friends, The latter has to go to New York, and the former 
agrees to accompany him as far as Liverpool. Unfortunately, he fails 
to leave the steamer in time, and is carried on towards America. 
On the way, however, he meets a United States frigate, which 
takes him on board. His return seems probable; but the frigate 
falls in with a Southern privateer, and chases her, the unwill- 
ing M. Pinson accompanying, to countries still more remote 
from France. All this is told in a very sprightly and amusing 
fashion, just such as we should expect from M. Biart’s pen. In 
the end, the “involuntary traveller’ finds his unintended banish- 
ment to be very much to his advantage. M. Biart is a trifle in- 
accurate; and the corrections which the translators occasionally 
supply might have been increased with advantage. They cannot 
allow the statement that Brunel was a Frenchman to pass, but they 
allow the author to state that his two travellers had to pay at the 
entrance to the British Museum, and that the “ pictures failed to en- 
chant them.’’ The only picture we can remember to have seen there 
is a very gloomy and indistinct portraiture of the Dodo. It is a more 
serious error that the Civil War is represented as going on in the United 
States in the year 1853, and that M. Pinson’s geography is so pro- 
phetic that in that year he was able to speak of Alaska as “ lately 
ceded to the United States.’’—— Workman and Soldier : a Tale of Paris 
Life, by James F. Cobb (Griffith and Farran), is a story of the 
Franco-German war, not without some merit, but scarcely as good 
as it might be, and certainly inferior to more than one of the tales 
which have dealt with the same subject. We are left with the impres- 
sion that justice is scarcely done to the general good behaviour of the 
German troops. Surely, too, there must be some mistake, when it is 
said that a sortie was made with eight hundred battalions. Stephen 
the Schoolmaster, by Mary E. Gellie (M.C.B.) (Griffith and Farran), isa 
quiet story of English life, but quite interesting enough to reconcile 
us to quitting a more stirring atmosphere of imagination and adven- 
ture. “Stephen the Schoolmaster”’ falls in love with a young lady, 
and as we are led to infer, is fallen in love with by the young lady’s 
sister. His life at the village school, his work with the rude but not 
unkindly people, and the secret hope with which he feeds his soul, 
and makes for himself another life apart from that which he out- 
wardly leads, are very prettily told. Nor will the reader fail to follow 
with sympathy the fortunes of his love-story. The author describes 
her tale as “a story without a plot.’? We conjecture that she in- 
tended that the “ schoolmaster,’’ pure and simple, should win his love ; 
but that she saw that the difficulties were too large (especially when 
Stephen has heroically refused his best worldly prospect, that of 
taking Orders), and that she accordingly changed her plan, invented 
for her hero a half-genteel parentage, and brought in a pecuniary 
providence, in the shape of a missing uncle. Honor Bright ; or, the 
Four-Leaved Shamvock, by the Author of “Two Blackbirds” (W. W. 
Gardner), is a pretty story of a young girl who finds the brightness 

















of her life in giving up her own pleasures and tastes. It has 
appeared before, in a serial form, though this is not stated. A Man, 





Every Inch of Him. By the Rey. J. Jackson Wray. (Cassell and Co.) 
—This is a story of school-life, which would be more likely to effect 
the good ends which the writer has in view, if some very obvious 
blunders, which will certainly excite the ridicule of boy-readers, had 
been avoided. We hear of cricket, and afterwards, in the same 
term, of a whole holiday given for skating; and we find, still 
more amazing, masters giving to boys, and boys giving to each 
other, the title of ‘‘ master.” My School-fellow, Val Bownser ; or, 
Sunshine after Storm, by the Author of “Tales of Heroes and Great 
Men of Old,’”’ &c. (Religious Tract Society), is another story in which 
the earlier scenes are laid at school, and are certainly depicted with 
some force. The hero shows tendencies which, when he comes into 








the larger sphere of life, bring him to terrible grief. The 
how he struggles, by help human and divine, out of the 

which he finds himself, is well told, the author showing tact 
taste in the way in which he keeps up the continuity of the man’s 
character. We are not required to see him lie down a blackamo 

and get up awhiteman. But the writer must be reminded that label. 
ling characters by appropriate names is a practice which mnst be ski]. 
fully employed, if at all. Mr. Anthony Trollope’s “ Dr, Filgraye” 
for a country physician, js an artistic creation ; but “ Bownger” for 
a braggart, and still more ¥ Snare” for villain, are somewhat coarse, 


story of 
in 


Haworth’s. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 2 vols. (Macmillan, 
—There can be no doubt about the great ability shown ip this 
story, though the incident in which the interest is intended to 
centre is not, we think, altogether well conceived. The two Tivalg 
for Rachel French’s love, Haworth and Murdoch, are, indeed, in thig 
phase of their life, as elsewhere, very powerfully and vividly drawn, 
but Rachel herself does not leave the impression of reality. Unreal, 
too, in a different way, is the development of Mr. French’s disastrous 
influence on the fortunes of ‘ Haworth’s.’”” We suppose thet Migs 
Burnett never clearly pictured to herself the actual nature of the 
losses which Mr. French’s speculative fancies entailed on “Haworth’s,” 
We certainly do not understand them, but are inclined to regard them 
as a device for increasing the dramatic interest of Haworth’s disap- 
pointed love. To have put his fortune into the hands of this woman's 
father, and to lose both the price and the purchase! It isa power. 
ful situation, but then one wants to know how the loss came abont, 
French himself is very vividly drawn, though nothing in the story 
is better than old Mrs. Haworth, with her simple trust in her son's 
goodness. Nothing could be more pathetic than the scene in whieh, 
coming unexpectedly to his house, she surprises him in the midst of 
his dissolute companions, but is too guileless to suspect anything 
wrong. She enlarges to them, in perfect good-faith, on her son’s 
virtues :— 

‘“* He come to me in time of trouble,’ she said, ‘an’ he made it 
lighter; an’ he’s been making it lighter ever since. Who'd have 
thought that a simple body like me would ever have a grand home 
like this,—and it earned and bought by my own son? I 
your pardon, ladies and gentlemen,’ looking round with happy 
tears. ‘I didn’t go to do it, an’ there’s no reason for it, 
except me being took a little by surprise, through not 
being exactly prepared for such a grand place an’ gentlefolk’s 
comp’ny, as is so good, an’ understands a mother’s feelin’s.’ When 
the repast was at an end, she got up, and made her little courtesy to 
them all again. If the gentlefolk would excuse her, she would bid 
them good-night ; she was tired, and not used to late hours. To the 
girl who had sat at her side, she gave an admiring smile of farewell. 
‘You're very pretty, my dear,’ she said, ‘if I may take the liberty, 
bein’ an old woman. Good-night! God bless you!’ When she was 
gone, the girl lay forward, her face hidden upon her arm on the 
table.” 

There is some admirable humour in the sayings and doings of Mr 
Briarley, “the man as is misforchnit,’’ and his daughter, Janey. 

Luciani Vera Historia. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
C. S. Jerram, M.A. (The Clarendon Press.)—Mr. Jerram, who gave 
us some little time ago an edition of that very interesting allegory, 
the “ Tabula Cebetis,’’? has now increased the obligation of school- 
masters and schoolboys, by editing that most amusing extravaganza 
of Lucian, the Vera Historia. Written in admirable Greek, with just 
so many slight departures from the highest classical standards as to 
keep the attention of the thoughtful learner alive, the “ Veracious His- 
tory” never fails for fun or fancy. The constructions are seldom diffi- 
cult, and the chief stumbling-block which the reading presents to stus 
dents of moderate proficiency is the vocabulary. Here, and in the alla- 
sions as well as in the occasional syntactical difficulties, the editor sup- 
plies judicious help. The only serious difference of opinion which we 
have with him, after acareful perusal of the book, relates to a passage 
Book 2, 1. 10-20. The voyagers, shut up in the sea-monster, deter 
mine to kill their living prison, “their vast and wandering grave.” 
For this end, they set fire to the forest inside him. ‘“ For seven days 
and nights,” says Lucian, ‘’Avac@ntas éixe Tod xavparos.” Mr. 
Jerram translates this, “The heat made the creature insensible.” 
Surely it means, “It was insensible to the heat.” The next words 
are, “ On the eighth and ninth days we perceived that it was sicken- 
ing” (“Xuvleuev abrod vocotvros”). “ It certainly opened its mouth 
more languidly ” (“’Apyérepov yoov avéxacke’’). We are not sure 
whether in what follows, “TéAcov amevevéxpwro’’ ought not to be 
translated, “it was quite mortified,” instead of Mr. Jerram’s “ quite 
dead.”” For after describing the device for keeping the creature’s 
mouth open (this was done on the twelfth day, whereas the mortifi- 
cation, or death, is recorded on the tenth and eleventh), the 
narrator says, “Tj émovon, Td wey Hdn ereOvqKe.”’ 

London Preachers. By T. Williams. (Elliott Stock.)—These 
sketches of London preachers are clever, not unkindly, but not 
without some sharp criticism on the orators whom the writer de- 
scribes. There is some very just censure, for instance, on the 
manner in which one minister mutilates the hymns which he employs. 
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And generally, pretension without performance, and sound without 

:.¢ which are the common faults of oratory, religious or other, 
meet with their desert. The little book is worth reading. We shall 
be glad to see a second series. 

Tales of Old Thule. Collected and illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—There are eight stories of various merit, but 
all well told, and furnished with illustrations that are for the most 

spirited and pleasing. The frontispiece is certainly not an 
attractive specimen of them, nor does it fairly represent their merit- 
Generally, the less pretentious designs are the best. Nor was “ Rashy- 
coat,” we think, the best of the tales to put in the foreground, Our 
preference would be given to “Prince Coralin’? or “The Sandals of 
Hermod,” in which the familiar apparatus of magic sword and in- 
visible helmet and flying sandals are used to good effect. 

Le Fils Naturel. By Alexandre Dumas, Fils. Translated by T. 
Louis Oxley. (Kerby and Endean.)—This is a really striking play, 
dealing with its subject in a way that will command the respect and 

pathy of every right-feeling reader. Mr. Oxley’s translation is 
generally to be commended, though he is not sufficiently independent. 
We do not think the “tu” of French colloquial language can be 
rendered by “thou.” Mothers and fathers do not say “thou” and 
“thee” to their children. On p. 131, “I discarded all the thoughts of 
a profession,”’ should surely be “ of a confession.’’ 


Martin Luther: a Tragedy. By George Moore. (Remington and 
Co.)—This is a book of strange combinations. We have a dedication, 
or rather two dedications, in French, to one English play. We have 
also a tragedy—whose hero is one of the saintly ones of the Church 
—dedicated to Mr. Swinburne, preceded by letters which, though never 
actually transgressing the proprieties, are decidedly “ Bohemian ”’ in 
style. In the tragedy itself there is no trace of such a spirit, the feeling 
throughout being of a tone suited to the earnest, yet genial, temper of the 
great Reformer. There is a delicacy of touch, indeed, in delineating 
the character of Catharine Bora which cannot be too highly praised. 
Artistically speaking, a tragedy, we think, onght to have a more 
awful catastrophe than the peaceful end of Luther can afford. The 
death of the devoted Elsa is tragic indeed, but is subordinate in 
interest, when the heroic man for whom she is represented as having 
died fills the foreground. He is very truly and nobly presented, but 
surely something was lost in not contrasting the hearty, jovial Luther, 
with his pensive, studious friend, Melanchthon. The rude violence of the 
fanatic Anabaptists, though supplying dramatic action, does not seem 
a substitute sufficient for the missing catastrophe. There are many 
fairly good passages in the poem, but yet the writers have failed, as 
it seems to us they naturally would, to appreciate the highest ranges 
of such a heart avd mind, or they might, if they did feel them to a 
certain extent, think them unsuited to the dramatic form. Luther 
looms too large for it, and seems to need an epic, though the results of 
his work are his best shrine. 

Field-Marshal Count Moltke, 1800-1878. By Professor L. Miiller. 
Translated by Percy E. Pinkerton, and edited by Captain H. M. Hozier. 
(W.8. Sonnenschein.)—The author certainly plunges in medias res, for 
his first sentence is, “It was the 2nd of July, 1866.’ Yet, if there 
is anything in which the rule referred to does not apply, it is a bio- 
graphical sketch. But though we do not understand why, we are 
first presented with an account of “the Bohemian Campaign of 
1866,” and then taken back to “Life from 1800 to 1856.” Apart 
from this, we have nothing but praise for the book. It requires some 
close attention to be able to follow its strategical details (an attention 
which would have been made easier by maps), but it is well worth 
the trouble. 

Specimens of Roman Literature: Passages Illustrative of Roman 
Thought and Style. Edited by C. T. Cruttwell, M.A., and Peake Banton, 
B.A. (Charles Griffin.) —This is a most useful book, giving the student 
acomprehensive view of Roman literature, which may really serve, 
for all ordinary purposes, in the place of many a library-shelf. The 
editors have gone over the whole range of their subject, “from the 
earliest poriod to the age of the Antonines,” and made their selec- 
tion and arrangement with a diligence and a judgment which 
deserve the highest praise. The book has two main divisions, 
— “Roman Thought ” and “ Roman Style.”’ The first is divided again 
into three parts,—“ Religion,’ “Philosophy and Science,’’ “ Art 

and Letters ;’’ and each of these parts again is subdivided, the 
second, for instance, showing the following :—“ General View of 
the Subject,” ““ Moral Philosophy,” “ Political Philosophy,”’ “ Physica] 
Science.” This last is submitted to yet another subdivision, 
the illustrative extracts being arranged under three heads,—“ The 
Material Universe,’ “The Earth: (a) Inorganic Nature ; (b) Organic 
Nature,”’ and “Man.” In the second division, the editors have very 
properly introduced the chronological element into their system of 
arrangement. The plan of the volume forbids the introduction of 
notes, which would, indeed, have swelled its 650 pages of matter (ex- 
clusive of indexes) to more than double the number ; but each extract 
is described by a brief heading; and the elaborate arrangement, of 
which we have given a specimen, is itself a comment. The index of 





authors contains more than eighty names, a sufficient proof of the wide 
range of reading which has been utilised for this purpose. On the 
whole, we may say that any student who, besides reading in extenso 
the greatest Roman authors, should make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the contents of this volume, will have furnished himself 
with as good a knowledge of Roman literature as any but a professed 
scholar need have. 


New Epirions, &c.—We are glad to see a new edition, “ with 
corrections, additions, and illustrations,’ of an excellent manual, A 
Short History of Natwral Science, by Arabella B. Buckley (Stanford). 
The most important addition is a chapter on “ Sound.”—We have 
also new editions of Precious Stones and Gems: Their History and 
Distinguishing Characteristics, illustrated, by Edwin W. Streeter 
(Chapman and Hall); The Six Days of Creation, by Taylor Lewis, 
LL.D. (T. and T. Clark); P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, 
Aeneis, for the use of schools and colleges, by Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy, D.D. (Longmans); and The Psalmist: a Collection of 
Tunes, Chants, and Anthems, for Public Worship, edited by Ebenezer 
Prout, B.A. (J. Haddon.)—The Handbook to St. Paul’s Cathedral, one 
of the series of “ Handbooks to the Cathedrals of England” (Murray), 
is, we learn from the prefatory note, “ essentially an abridged edition 
of Dean Milman’s “ Annals of St. Paul’s.’’ Dr. Stock has trans- 
lated from the Latin, with criginal notes, explanatory and historical, 
The Commonitorium against Heresies, of Vincentius Lirinensis (Elliot 
Stock).—We have also, in a complete form, a series of valuable 
handbooks, which many teachers have found of much use,—Epochs 
of English History, edited by the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. (Long- 
mans.) The epochs are eight in number, and are “ Early England,’’ 
by T. York Powell, M.A.; “England a Continental Power,” by 
Louise Creighton ; “ Rise of the People and Growth of Parliament,” 
by James Rowley, M.A. ; “ The Tudors and the Reformation,”’ by the 
Editor; “The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy,’’ by Bertha M. 
Cordery; “The Settlement of the Constitution,” by James Rowley, 
M.A.; “ England, during the American and European Wars,” by the 
Rev. O. W. Tancock, M.A.; and “Modern England,” by Oscar 
Browning, M.A.; an appendix of pedigrees, &c., being added. 





Annvats, &0.—We have received the following :—The Belgravia 
Annual, the contents of which are supplied by Cuthbert Bede, Percy 
Fitzgerald, Dutton Cook, Jean Middlemas, and others. ‘The illustra- 
tions are good.—The Gentleman’s Annual, consisting of two stories, 
by R. E. Francillon and D. Christie Murray.—The extra Christmas 
number of London Society, containing 14 stories, &c., by well-known 
writers, copiously illustrated by some capital engravings and wood- 
ceuts.—The Stage-Door, comprising 30 sketches and tales, by ladies 
and gentlemen connected with the profession, the initial to each 
article containing a portrait of the writer.—Beeton’s Annual.—Good 
Cheer.—The Christmas number of Good Words, the contents of which 
this year are supplied by Mrs. Oliphant.—Little Snow-Flakes, a col- 
lection of Christmas stories for children.—Funny Folk’s Annual. 
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CaTaLoGuE Post Freez ror Two Stamps. 


ADVERTISING. 
—& BAY ARD C O@., 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 

78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON 
(The Only Address.) 

ESTABLISHED 





C. 


E.C. 
1846. 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 

Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 
large advertisers. 

Advertisements are also neceived for all newspapers which may be addressed 
to these Offices witbout extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
papers three times daily “can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 


“The Press Manual,” containing a List of all Newspapers published in the 
United Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 


| 





Now ready, Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“ An exceedingly interesting pamphlet....ls well worthy of perusal, as it deals 
in a broad and healthy spirit with the most important questions that can occ 
| the mind of oy “4 any age, and particularly in such a transitional age poy 4 
| present.’ "—The E 

“The re nny of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and endea- 
voured to meet a manifest need of the times; that arising from the failure of 
reconciling the + ey of the nineteenth’ century with the culte of the six- 
teenth.”—Sussex Daily New: 

“It is reverent in tone, ‘discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit."— 
The Inquirer. 

London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
SCOTTISH EDITION.—WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Edinburgh. 





APER MONEY, the Money of Civilization ; Gold Money, 
the Money of Barbarism. Proposed Exchequer Note. By James HaRvey, 
Liverpool. 





Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 


_yeeeees. 





paeernans, 


EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Corrt Road, London, W. 





ATINTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
cmmntees HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
TLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 

The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have 
to go abroad. 

HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 


TT BSL0AE S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH— 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 














YCEUM 

4 VENICE. —Shakespeare’ s comedy, having been 
received with the utmost enthusiasm, will be repeated 
every evening at 8 o'clock until further notice. Shylock, 
Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Morning Per- 
formances of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, to-day | 
Saturday, November 29th), at 2 o'clock, and Saturdays, 
ecember 6th, 13th, 20th, and 27th. a Mr. | 
tne Portia, Miss Ellen Terry.—LYCEUM | 





HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION of Sketches and Studies by the Members will 
open Monday, December 8th. 5 Pall Mal) East, from 
10 till 6. Admittance, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


application to 





MERCHANT OF LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD Ee Lord Chief Justice, O.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, hg , D.C.L. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq. late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
| FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded om 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





Sa ee sree 18. 
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E HOME 
0 L Lb 5. a A 
19 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 
7 PAMINGTON COLLEGE— 
Preparations for the Universities, some, Civil 
Service, Commerce—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
Master. _—_ —_ ' 
SALVE RN COLLEGE. 


The Next Term will begin on MONDAY, JANUARY 


fe 
IPON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
FOUNDED 1555.—A First-grade Classical and 

m School. Two Entrance Scholarships in Jan- 
Modern xt—Apply to Rey. Head Master, Grammar 





sehopton Close, Ripon. N.B.—Parents are par- 
School Bistyuested to make a personal visit, if possible. 


RENT COLLEGE. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, reduc’ng the 
ole expenses to £36 a year, will be offered for 
Competition for next Term. For particulars, apply 
to the Secretary. 
Trent College, near Nottingham, 
TIFFORDS BRIDGE, near 
MALVERN.—A large Country House opened 
for the reception of a few Sons of Gentlemen, who 
are unable to go to school, and need careful tuition as 
well as a confortable home. Ages from 14 to 18.— 
Address, for fall particulars, “ M.A. Oxon.,” Rosebank, 





MALVERN COLLEGE. 
OR SALE.—A £40 fully paid-up 


Share, price £20. This gives a nomination 
value £6 per annum.—Address, 12 Lower Essex 
Street, Birmingham. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL 


For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ,,...........00c00ccersees £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


eens of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFIcE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.0. 
Capital £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 

















The List of Applications for Shares will be closed on 
Wednesday, = 3rd, 1879, for London, and 
the following day for the country. 


ICHARD HORNSBY and SONS 
(Limited). Incorporated under the Companies’ 
Acts, whereby the liability of each member is limited 
to the amount of his Shares. Capital, £300,000, in 
30,000 shares of £10 each, of which the vendors sub- 
scribe for one-third. Payments as fullows,— 
£3 on Allotment. 
£2 on March 25th, 1880, 
£1 on June 25th, 1880. 
£1 on September 25th, 1880. 
£7. 

It is not intended to call up more than £7 per share, 
unless required for the purposes of the business, and 
then only in calls not exceeding £1 each, and at in- 
tervals of not less than three months. Shareholders 
can pay up their shares in full, 5 per cent. interest 
pong allowed on all payments made in advance of 
calls. 


DIRECTORS. 
James Hornsby, Esq., J.P., Grantham. 
William Hornsby, Esq , Grantham. 
Heary Hammond Johnston, Esq., Grantham. 
Charles Brinsley Marlay, Esq. J.P., D.L., Saint 
Katherine's Lodge, Regent's Park, London. 
David Ward, Esq. (Ward and Payne), Sheffield. 
Reginald Fairbairn, Esq., 42 Wilton Crescent, London. 
J. J. Vickers, Esq. (John Patton, jun., and Oo.), 5 
Newman's Court, Cornhill, London. 
Bankers—Mersrs. Hardy, Johnston, and Parker, 
G ham; Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, Hanburys, 





West Malvern, 
ENERAL SUBJECTS and 
CHEMISTRY.—Non-Resident MASTERSHIP 

wanted, afier Christmas, by Ist B.A., experienced in 

teaching the above. South Kensington qualification 
for Obemistry. Locals or London Matriculation. Whole 
or partial work.— Address, * SOHOLASTICUS,’ 

Atheneum, Manchester. 


CLERGYMAN, experienced and 
A successful in the treatment of Dipsomania and 
diber mental diseases, has a VACANCY for a 
PATIENT (lady or gentleman). Every consideration 
js shown, and a happy home ensured. Highest medical 
and other references. — Address, for particulars, 
« W. 26," at C. H. May and Co's Generul Advertising 
Offices, 78 Giacechurch Street, London. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—WANTED, at Christmas, a LADY 
competent to teach English Subjects, and one or more 
branches of Natural Science. Experience in class- 
teaching essential. Salary, £120. 
Application to be made before December 1 to the 
HEAD MISTRESS, High School for Girls, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ 
PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited, 
will shortly appoint Head Mistresses for High Schools 
to be established in Liverpool and Wimbledon. Salary 
in each case £250 per annum, with a capitation fee of 
£1 10s per pupil over 106 up to 200,and of £2 per 
upil over 200 up to 300. Applications to be sent, not 
oe than December 6th, to the Secretary of the Com- 
ny, 112 Brompton Road, London, S.W., from whom 
kether information may be had. 








tha PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


NEAR MAIDENHEAD. 

BOYS are Specially Prepared for the Scholarship 
and Eutrauce Examinations at all the Public Schools ; 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. 

In the new house, a Junior Preparatory School has 
been established, for quite Little Boys. 

For full information, apply to the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER. 





T. ANDREW’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREW'S, N.B. 
Under the direction of a Council. 
Chairman—The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 
HEAD MIstTRgss. 
Miss L, I. LUMSDEN, Cert. Student in Honours, 
Girton College, Cambridge. 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES. 
Miss KINNEAR, 
Miss 4 


DOVE, 
Miss C. L. MAYNARD, Cert. Stud Girt 
mn wan , er’ udents, Girton 


, College, Cambridge. 
Miss CASE, - , 
Miss TULLOCH, 

Mademoiselle MARIE LACHARRIERE, Bachelier- 

., &s-Lettres, de la Faculté de Lyon. 

Friulein FRIEDA SCHMIDT, Certificated Student 
of the Royal Conservatorium of Leipzig, and of 
the New Academy of Berlin. 

Miss KIRK. 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
amen & thorough education at a moderate cost. The 
Head Misiress and Miss Dove receive Boarders. The 
‘School and Boa: ding-Houses are in a healthy position, 
= South, with Gymnasium and Playground 


Information regarding nominations, terms, &c 
to be obtained from the . : : ; 


_Hon. Sec.—Miss COOK, Mansefield, St. Andrew's. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—GHOST 
ILLUSiONS ; the Puzzled Artist, the Koight 

Wa. ching his Armour, daily, by Mr. J. L. King.—The 
Physioscope, Microscope, Kaleidoscope, Chromatropes, 
fe Ediove s Loud-Speaking Te!escope, demonstrated 
y Mr. T.0. Hepworth.—The latest and most wonder- 
fulinvention in Living, Fleuss's Apparatus, enabling 
the Diver to remain under water any length of time, 
without avy assistauce from or convection with the 
Surface, demonstrated in the large tank by the In- 
Yentor—The Chemistry of Coal, an Experimental 
oo re, aud Flashing Signals, by Mr. J. L. King. — 
ves and Crevices, by Mr. T. C. Hepworth.—Instru- 
meutal Concert, by the talented Mdiles. and Master 
rn —Grand Popular Vocal Concert, under the direc- 
a uof Mr. Stedman, every Monday at 9.—Admission 
the Institution, 1s. Open 10 to 1, 2 till 5, and 6 till 10. 





NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital -£1,487,500 
Reserve fund ... - 800,000 
LETTERS of CRE on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,,are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


Awe OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD. Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO [INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
mrp mag mek Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
a mong at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 

adras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Satardays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A choice prepared Coc a. 
* A mostidelicious and valuable article.’ 
—Standard. 


"| GUARANTEED PURE. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oi! extracted. 
J. S. FRY and SONS, 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


REEDOM from COUGH in TEN 

MINUTES, and CONSUMPTION and ASTHMA 

ia all stages are instantly relieved, by Dr. LOCOCK’'S 

PULMONIC WAFERS, which taste pleasantly, and 

effect a rapid cure. In Bronchitis, Coughs, Colas, 

Whooping Cough, Wheezing, Phiegm, and all Dis- 
orders of the Breath, Throat, and Lungs, Rb ti 











FRY’S 
COCOA 


FRY’S 
COCOA 











and Co., London. 

Solicitors—Robert Azlack White, Esq., Grantham ; 
Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Orisp, and Oo., 6 Old 
Jewry, London. 

Auditors—Messrs. Chadwicks, Collier, and Co., London 
and Manchester. 

Secretary—Mr. Richard Alliott Smithurst, Grantham. 

Offices—Spittlegate Ironworks, Grantham; 84 Lom- 
bard Street, London. 


This Company is formed for the purpose of eoquietn 
and working the business of Richard Hornsby an 

Sons, as manufacturers of steam engines, agricultural 
machinery and implements, and other machinery. 
This busi was established by Mr. Richard Hornsby, 
the father of the present Late ener in 1815, an 





has since been steadily developed, until it now ran 
among the largest and most prosperous of the kind 
in Rurope. 


The works adjoin the Great Northern Railway 
station at Grantham, They cover an area of 15 acres, 
of which 10 acres are freehold, the propert of 
the firm, and embrace most extensive buildings, 
machinery, and plant. 

The productions of this establishment are well 
known throughout the world, and the high reputation 
of this firm has been attested by the large number of 
honourable distinctions accorded to ‘i by the 
several international and other exhibitions, and by 
the Royal and other Agricultural Societies in Great 
Britain and elsewhere. 

The death of the late Mr. Richard Hornsby, the 
eldest son of the founder of the busi , and the con- 
sequent withdrawal of a considerable amount of 
capital, have induced the vendors to convert the 
busi into a pany. 

An agreement has been entered into with Messrs. 
Hornsby for the purchase of the freehold premises, 
together with the plant and machinery, patents, 
coutracts, and stock-in-trade, for the sum of 
£234,772 178 6d. 

The purchase-money is based on the valuation made 
by Mr. John P. Woodhead, of Manchester, for probate 
and partnership purposes. The vendors offered to 
the Company the option of @ revaluation by com- 
petent parties, but, after examivation, the Directors did 
not hesitate, in the interests of the Company, to adopt 
the valuation already made by Mr. Woodhead. 

The purchase-money will carry interest at 5 
cent. per annum, from October Ist, 1879, till payment. 
The Company, on the other hand, will be entided to 
the profits of the business from the last-mentioned 
date. 

The vendors will take in part payment of the pur- 
chase-money £50,000 in 5-per-ceut. mortgage deben- 
wures, part of an intended issue of £100,000, and will 
subscribe for 10,000 shares on the terms of this 
prospectus. 

Mr. James Hornsby, the present senior partner, and 
Mr, Will'am Hornsby, have agreed to join the dires- 
tion, and to superintend the business, thus affording 
t» the Company the benefit of their great personal 
experience, 

he extent of this business and its long-continued 
prosperity are well known. Its profitable character is 
evidenced by the fact that from the profits alone the 
works have arisen to their present magnitude, and, 
besides affording handsome remuuveration to the 
partners, bave allowed them at various times to with- 
draw capital to a large amount. 

In the course of the last 12 years the business has 
much more than doubled in production and value. 

There is no payment or allowance for goodwill. No 
promotion-money will be paid, and no expenses in- 
curred except the ordinary costs and charges of aud 
incident to the formation of the Company. 

A copy of the articles of association and the agree- 
ment for the purchase of the business, dated Nov. 15th, 
1879, and made between the Messrs. Hornsby, of the 
one part, and Richard Alliott Smithurst, as trustee for 
the Company, of the other part, can be seen at the 
Oftices of the Solicitors, in Grantham and London, and 
at the London Office of the Company. 

There are no other contracts affecting the Company, 
except the ordinary business contracts of the orm, 
which will be taken over by the Company. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares 
can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, or from 
the Bankers or Solicitors in Grantham aad London. 

November 22nd, 1579. 

















and Nervous pains, “ they act like a charm.” To sing- 
ers and speakers, they are invaluable; in a few hours 
they remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase 
the power and flexibility of the voices. Price, Is 14d 
and 2s 9d per box. 











IX PER CENT. FIRST MORT- 

GAGE (Water Works) DEBENTURES.— 

For full particulars, apply to W.. BR. DUKE, 7 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, £.C. : 
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nS aimdaadni ty WHISKEY. 


SIX-YEARS-OLD WHISKEY. 
GEO. ROE & CO.'S VERY OLD DUBLIN WHISKEY 
SPECIALLY BOTTLED IN BOND FOR 
H. B. FEARON and SON, 
By GEO. ROE and OO., and guaranteed by them to be 
SIX YEARS OLD, at 48s per dozen, duty paid. 
Also, TWO YEARS OLD, at 42s _ ,, Pa 


Each bottle secured by Trade Mark on Capsule and 
Cork (cases and boitles included). 


H. B. FEARON and SON, 
89 Holborn Viaduct,and » 
145 New Bond Street, 5 LONDON. 
And Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


Messrs. FEARON and SON call attention to these 
OLD WHISKEYS, 


As fine Brandies are getting daily more scarce, in con- 
sequence of the ravages of the Phylloxera. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 
is so highly appreciated as a case of GRANT'S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be or- 
dered of any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT, 
Distillery, Maidstone. Queen's quality, as supplied to 
Her Majesty, 42s per dozen, net; Sportsmans’, 
special quality, 50s per dozen. Prepayment required. 
Carriage free in England. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. ate 
SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


\ OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 








This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 

ottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

‘he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
packets ; 6d, Is, 2s, and 5s tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c.; 

Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 





OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Suld in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


!OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverago ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and ©CO., 

White Horse Street, Leeds. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—JUSTLY FAMOUS.—For more than 

forty years these medicaments have been esteemed the 
most efficacious remedies for impurities of the blood 
ever discovered. Experience has shown that they 
not only restore, but also preserve health, removing 
a'l glandular obstructions, old sores, and disorders 
arising from an impure state of the blood; and for 
pimpled faces, scurf, and all scorbutic eruptions and 
blotches, they are unparalleled. Their efficacy is 
uneffected by lapse of time,and as they keep good 
in all climates, they should never be omitted as part 
of the stores of ship-captains, outfits of emigrants, 
explorers, and travellers of all kinds. They are an 
immense boon to all sick and afflicted persons. 





KINAHAN’S 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


WHISKY. 





Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


Excellent Quality.” 





The Gold Medal, Dubkiin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, w. 





BROOK’S 


SEWING 





COT TONS, 





LIST OF AWARDS. , 


PATENT GLACE THREAD.| Gola measi, Paris, 1e7e. SIX-CORD SOFT COMOE 


CROCHET AND TATTING ONLY Prize MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. | 
The only Diploma of Honoar, 
Vienna, 1873. | 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. | 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


COTTON. 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 





EMBROIDERY COTTON, 





Of all Drapers 
| Throughout the World, 





ALL WHO 


SUFFER 





FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. 


DUNBAR’ 


S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold hag 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE,;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he ha@ 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 


December 31st, 1864. 


Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Ts the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH(G@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 

Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 64> 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 





MR. ERASMUS 


WILSON, F.RS., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


“PEARS'’ 


TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the Skia’ 





—* & Co.’s3 OWN SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
and 


POTTED MEATS; also, 





oe of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
F 





i Nedeeieen so UP,and J ELLY, and other 








GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 











MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 


OXFORD ST, MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 





RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
WwW . MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medica} 

men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 80 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the ety” 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD an@ 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be word 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Trass, 
31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 64, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Ohildren, they are invaluable. 58 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manetestarere, 228 Piccadilly, 

mdon. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


aig? GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


yy stecely B Paint J" Saal of siteme |" ETiFIOIAL TEETH 
ins the onl r y Painless System o} apting A 
which explaine (Provected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) : 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 
My DEAR Str,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
ction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my ication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
= ou have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 
Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, THE PATENT HAVING EXPIRED. 








that 
tess 
G. 





A size, capable of warming 120,000 cubic feet of air... . £39 0 0 
B size, 9 70,000 9 one - 700 
C size, 30,000 o vee . 600 
D size, ” 15,000 ” . 910 0 


Second-hand Gurney Stoves purchased, or taken in exchange. 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stoves, Gill Air-Warmers, Dr. Arnott's Slow-Combustion Stoves, &. 
HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, “‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


| WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
’ Label being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also in 
Bl R D S EY E | Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 


| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





BEST 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. punnenagy 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 

Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that 
no other is substituted for it. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





: ; = 
‘CET.—“ f ighly 

LABCEs —” Gpestalty prepared and highly N EAV E’S 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well | 

adapted for children, aged people, and in- 

valids.” | 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- | 
FO oO D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” | FO Oo D 

SANITARY RECORD.—‘As a substitute for | 

Fi mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 

OR scientiously recommended.” FOR 


Recommended by the Faculty gener- 
ally. pe } 
! 








INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and 00., Fordingbridge, England. 


F E R BRAVAIS 
Uved in every Hospital.) 


(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED TRON). [Recommended by all Physicians. 
FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
onal, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoa, inflammation. nor fatigue in the stomach ; it is 
esides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 


iT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dép6t in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be bad of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom, 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment" sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépét and Agency, FER BRAVAIS; and at BARCLAY and 





NEW SEBIES. 


ALES from “ BLACKWOOD.”’— 
No. XX. is published this day, price 1s, con- 

taining— 

LADY ADBLAIDE: A Stupy. 

WIrcHERLEY Ways: 4 CHRISTMAS TALE, 

Bow FRANK THORNTON WAS CURED, 

In LIFE AND IN DeATH: A PaGs OF FAMILY HISTORY. 

A Cause worth Trine. 

WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER, 1879. No. DOOLXX., price 2s 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
THEATRICAL Reronm: Tae “ MeRcwANT OF VENICE” 
AT THE Lyceum. 
Reata; on, WHAT'S IN A NAME ?—Part IX. 
PROGRESS 
Bus# Lifg IN QUEBNSLAND.—Part I. 
OLD SQUIRES AND New. 
THE Broaps AND RIVERS OF NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. 
A LIBERAL ADDRESS. 
POLITICAL Rabies. 
Tas Lats JonN BLACKWOOD. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & London: 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 240. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations by GzorGE 
DU MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

MADEMOISELLE DE Mersac. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 28. Holmhurst.—29. In which Jeanne takes a 
Walk.—30. Jeanne gains a New Friend. 

LiFe IN BRITTANY. 

Isaac DISRAELI AND BOLTON CoRNeY. 

THE FouR SOUTHERN HEADLANDS OF DgEvoN. 

THE History oF Haconsy. 

SHAKSPERE'S FOOLS. By J. Newby Hetherington. 

TEACHING GRANDMOTHER—GRANDMOTHER'S TBACH- 
InG. By Alfred Austin. 

Waits Wines: A YacuTing Romance. (With an 
Illustration.) Chap. 17. Villany Abroad.—18. An 
Uttimatum.—19. Tne New Suitor. 

London: SMITH, ELDgR, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
DECEMBER, 1879. No. 600, New Series, OXX. 


Price 2s 6d. 
Edited by Principal TULLOCH. 
CONTENTS. 
MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D 
Blackmore. Chaps 20. An Old Soldier.—21. Jack 
avd Jill go Down the Gill.—22. Young Gilly- 


Flowers. 

First IMPRESSIONS OF THB New Worip. 1. By His 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

ag an THEIR COST AND RESULTS. By George 

owell, 

PARIS DURING AND FOLLOWING THE COMMUNE. By 
Count Orsi. 

Homeric MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGION: A REPLY TO 
Mr. GLADsTONE, By the Rev. Sir G. W. Vox, Bart. 

My JoURNALIN TH@ HOLY Land. (Vonclusion.) By 
Mrs. Brassey. 

EDWARD AND CATHERINE STANLEY. 

Our Sows aT ETON AND Oxrorp, By a “ Parent.” 
With Elucidations by One of the Sons. 

ENGLAND AND THE COUNCILS OF Evrops. 

London; LONGMANS and Oo. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
T™ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 

Tas Lorp’s PRAYER AND THE OnvURCH: LETTERS 
ADDRESSED TO THE OLBKGY, BY JOHN RusKIN, D.C.L. 

InpIA UNDER LokD LytTon. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. D. Osborn. 

ON THE UTILITY TO FLOWERS OF THEIR BEAUTY. By 
the Hon. Justice Fry. 

WHERE ARK WEIN ART? By Lady Verney. 

Lirs IN CONSTANTINOPLE Firty YEARS AGO. By an 
Eastern Statesman. 

Mreacies, Prayer, AND LAW. By J. Boyd Kinnear. 

Wuat is Rent? By Professor Bonamy Price. 

BUDDHISM AND JAINISM. By Professor Monier 
Williams, 

Lorp BEACONSFIELD —1. WHY WE FoLttow Hm. By 
a Tory.—2. WHY WE DIsBELIEVE IN Him. Bya 
Whig. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN France. By 
Gabriel Monod. 

STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for DECEMBER, 1879, price 2s 64. 
= pus LAND AGITATION. ByJ. O'Connor Power, 





GOVERNMENT AND THE Artists. (1.) By Sir F. 
Leighton, P.R.A. (2.) By Henry T. Wells, B.A 
Tae Literary CALLING AND ITS Fururs. By James 


Payn. 

Mopenn ATHEISM AND Mr. MALLOCK. (Concluded.) 
By Miss L. 8S. Bevington. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. By Dr. Julius Althaus. 

Tus DoomspayY Book OF BsNGAL. By Francis W. 
Rowsell, C.B, 

MISTRESS AND SERVANTS. By Miss Caroline E. 
Stepien. 

Reasons FoR Doust In THE CnuURCH OF Rome. By 
the Right Hon. the Ear! of esdale. 

Ieish Po.stics AND ENGLisH Partigs. By Edward 
D. J. Wil on. 

A PLEA FOR THE EIGHTEENTH CenTURY. By William 
Stebbing. 

ON THK Present STATE OF THE FRence Caunca. By 
the Abbé Martin. 

Escare FROM PAIN: THE HisTORY OF A DISCOVERY. 


By Sir James Paget, Bart. 
©. Ka#Gan Pav and Co., London. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of a 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing a@d Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 





SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO., New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket, 


vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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Just published, with —_ of Author, crown 8yvo, 


price 7s 6d. 
ARD ESSAYS, CLAY’S DECI- 
SIONS, and CARD-TABLE TALK. By Cavan- 
DISH. Of all Booksellers, and at the Libraries. 
TuHos. DE LA Rug and Co., London. 





the same Author. 
HIST Same and Princi giplen). 12th 
Edition. Price 5s. ECARTE, price 2s 6d. 
PIQUET, price 3s 64. ROUND GAMES at CARDS, 
price Is 6d. LAWN TENNIS and BADMINTON, 
price Is, Of all Booksellers. 
Tuos. De La RvE and Co., London. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
OSWELL’S CORRESPONDENCE 
with the Hon. ANDREW ERSKINE, and his 
JOURNAL of a TOUR to CORSICA. By GEORGE 
BIRKBECK Hu, D.C.L. Of all Booksellers. 
Tos. DE La RUE and Co., London. 





Demy 8v0, cloth, price 25s, eae and Illustrations 
UNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the 


Journeys and Journals of an Indian Geologist. 
by V. BALI, M.A., F.G.S., &c. Of all Booksellers. 
THOS. De La RvE and Co., London. 


Crown 8yo, 2 vols., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
N ART STUDENT in MUNICH. 
By ANNA Mary Howitt-Warts, New Edition. 
Revised and corrected by the Authoress. Of all 
Booksellers. 
Tuos. De LA Rvx and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 15s. 
TRANGE STORIES from a 
CHINESE STUDIO. Translated and Anno- 
tated by HenBERT A. GILES, of H.M.’s Consular Ser- 
vice. Of all Booksellers. 
Tuos. De La RUE and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 103 6d. 
RNESTINE. A Novel. By the 
Authoress of the “ Vulture-Maiden.” Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rey. S. BARING-GOULD. 
Of all Booksellers. 
Tos. De LA Rug and Co., London. 


Crown 8v0, cloth, price 10s. 


SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE 
and ART. By Mrs INCHBALD. With a Por- 
trait, and Introductory Memoir by WILLIAM BELL 
Scott. Of all Booksellers. 
Tos. DE La Rove and Co., London. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 

RED-LETTER DIARIES, CONDENSED 

DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS, for 1880, in 

great variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 

Stationers. Also, the “FINGER-SHAPED SERIES,” in 

neat cases, extra gilt. Wholesale only of the Publishers. 
TxHOs. De LA Rug and Co., London. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S “ HALF- 
CROWN " DIARY for 1880, containing a large 
amount of useful information, and ample space for 
memoranda, Size, post 8vo, half-bound cloth. Suit- 
able for the eounting-house or study. Of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of the 

Publishers. 

THOS. De La Rvs and Co., London. 


PRONOUNCING AND ETYMOLOGIOAL — 
GAZETTE 




















Now ready, crown 8vo, boy ie, or, with Atlas of 
82 Coloured Maps, p price 68 6d. 
LIVER and BOYD’S PRONOUN- 
CING GAZETTEER of the WORLD, Descrip- 
tive and Statistical. With numerous Etymological 
Notices: A Geographical Dictionary for Popular Use. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


RUNSWICK MONUMENT, 
GENEVA.—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 
44d), for View and Plan; View and Plans of Sunder- 
land Museum; Art of the Glass Painter; Prout and 
Hunt; Architects and their Critics; Constructive Art, 
Japan ; Gibson and Coloured Statues; Pari-; Greek 
Art; St. Sepulchre’s; Wood-Carving; Society of 
Antiquaries, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all News- 
men. 
\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c., &c. 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI.- 


TURE. 
BEDSTEADS of best make only. 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants ...from - 6d to 19s 0d. 














French............ » Ii4s6d,, 233 6d. 

Iron & Brass French Bedsteads ,, 3s Od ,, ” 100s Od. 

All Bras: » 628 0d ,, 315s Od. 
Iron & ‘Brass Haif-Tester Bed- 

| Se ee 42 Od ,, 3303 Od. 


COTS, CHAIR- BEDSTEADS, COUCHES, &e. 


| sap G of Guaranteed Quality Manu- 
factured on the Premises. 

FOR BEDSTE : ed Wide 8 ft. 4ft. Gin. 5 ft. 
Palliasses, Best Straw ......... gs Od 10s0d 13s 4d, 
M: attresses, Cocoa Fibre ...... 13s9d 20sOd 22s 0d, 
Good Coloured Wool l4s6d 2isQd 23s 0d. 
Best Brown Wool...... 23s 0d 33s6d 37s 0d. 
Good Serviceable Hair 2930d 4230d 47s 6d. 
Good Horse-Hair ...... 40s 





Superior ,, 104s 0d 

Best pes 30d 115s 128s 0d. 
German Springs........ > Od 57s0d 633 0d 
German Springs, hair st 653 0d 87s6d 95s 0d 





Feather Beds, po ey Pillows, Blankets, &c, 
URNITURE for BED-ROOMS, DINING 


a and DRAWING-ROOMS, comprising every 
article for House Furnishing. 


Vy JILLIAM 8. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, by ‘Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales» CATALOGUES, con- 
taining 850 Illustrations, post free, 








$$$ 


NOTICE.—In a few days, the SECOND EDITI9 V 


of Mr. 
ASIA ; 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





ARNOLD’S “THE LIGHT OF 
or, the Great Renunciation,” 
ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, 


will be 


ria, 
NOW READY, AT SMITHS AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS” 


ILLUSTRATING 


COLMAN’S 


By R. FAIRFAX. 





Published by DARLING and SON, 35 Eastcheap, E.C, 


“IRON CHEST.” 





a 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR DECEMBER. 


Postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR DECEMBER, 


SEE MUDIE’S 


Postage free on application. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN 


And other Ornamental Bindings. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 





MOROCCO, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 





R. SPENCER’S NEW WORKS. 


Just published, 8vo, cluth, price 7s. 


CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. Being 
Part LV. of the Principles of Sociology. (The first 
portion of Vol. II.) By HerxBert SPENCER, 





Also, Second Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 8e. 


THE DATA of ETHICS. Being the first 
portion of the PRINCIPLES OF EtuHics. By Hgr- 
BERT SPENCER. 


Also, Third Edition, 8vo, price 8s. 
MR. SPENCER’S ESSAYS (Vol. III.); 
SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and SPECULATIVE. 
This 3rd Edition contains Two additional Essays. 
Vols. I. and II., 3rd Thousand, price 16s. 


Also, Third Thousand of the Cheap Edition, price 2s 6d. 
MR. SPENCER’S Work on EDUCATION; 
INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, and PHYSICAL. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, price 6d, post free. « . 
HE SECOND ADVENT in its 
RELATION to MAN'S SPIRITUAL NATURE 
A Paper read at a Religious Conference at Broadlands, 
August llth, 1879, By the Author of “ Hamartia,” 
“God and the Christian Sacraments.” 
London: ELLIOT STvCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.O. 





Now ready, demy 810, 24 pp., price 1s; by post, Is 1d. 
ERNARD’S MARTYRS. Edited, 
with a Preface, by FRANCES POWER OOBBE, 
London: R. J. MITCHELL and Sons, 52 and 36 
Parliament Street, 8S.W.; and Office of the Socie ty for 
Protection of Animals, 1 Victoria Street, 


VERY DAY.—“A story of 1 unmis- 
takable power."—Pall Mull Gazette-——“ The 
dialogue is often brilliant."—Spectator. Cloth, 38; 
boards, Is 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


Ninth Edition, post free, One mane 4 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., 

L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Oourt, 

Fleet Street, 














Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


The MARCHIONESS of WEST- 


MINSTER'S DIARY of a TOUR in SWEDEN, 


NORWAY, and RUSSIA, in 1827. 


“A bright and lively record.”—Athenzum, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Little Miss Primrose. 


AUTHOR of “St. OLAVE's,” &c. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. 


AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 


By the 


SECOND By the 


Through the Storm. ‘By Charles 


QUENTIN. 


Sir John. 


** ANNE Dysart,” &c. 


By the Author of 


Records of a Stormy Life. By 


the Author of “Recommended to Mercy,” & 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


HURST and BLACKETT, namaah 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s (post free). 
IFE BEHIND HER SCREENS; 


| 
London: WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus Place, 


London Wall. 








J ust published, crown 8vo, p’ 


HE SYRENS, and _— POEMS. 


By Mary ANN JEVONS. 


London : W. KENT and Co., 23 Paternoster Row. 
Liverpool; Henry Youna, 12 South Castle Street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 1s 6d. 


REACH of PROMISE: 


its Histo ry 
and Social Consideratious, to which are 


a few pages on the Law 
Glance at many Amus 


MacooLia. 


of Breach of Promise, and & 
ing Cases. By CHARLes J 


PICKERING and Co., 196 Piccadilly, W: 
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c, KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





With $2 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


THE CRAYFISH. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


By Professor T. H. HUXLEY, F.BS. 


“ International Scientific Series.” 
Vol. XXVIII. of the ste 


Demy 8vo0, cloth, price 9s 6d. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE 
HEBREWS. 


Fragments Translated and Annotated. with a 
™ britfeal Analysis of the External and Internal 
Evidences Relating to It. 
By EDWARD BYRON NICHOLSON, M.A., 
Principal Librarian of the London Institution. 





Large crown 8vo, with 16 Illustrations, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
THE MASTERS OF GENRE 
PAINTING. 
By FREDERIOK WEDMORE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
COUNT VON MOLTKE. 





2 vols. large post Svo, cloth, 21s. 


GERMANY—PRESENT AND PAST. 


By the Rev. S. BARING GOULD, 
Author of “The Vicar of Morwenstow,” &c. 


“Nowadays, when Germany is attracting so much 
attention, a book like Mr. Baring Gould's is of great 
yvalue......We advise all readers who sincerely desire 
to inform themselves concerning Germany to read Mr. 
Baring Gould's volumes.” —A thenaum. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 15s. 
HISTORY OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF 
JOHN DE WITT, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, 
By JAMES GEDDES. 
Vol. L, 1623-1654. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
POLITICAL STUDIES. 
By the Hon. GEORGE C. BRODRICK. 


Contents :—Representative Government—Promo- 
tion by Merit—Political Necessity—Five Years of 











Liberal Policy and Conservative Opposition—What 
are Liberal Principles ?—The Irish ont Question— 
The Past and Future Relation of Ireland to Great 
Britain—The English in Ireland—Local Government 
in England, &c. 


New Edition, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
By THOMAS HARDY, 


Author of “Far From the — ud Crowd,” “A Pair 
of Blue Eyes,” 





New Edition, with Frontispiece, crown $vo, cloth, 


price 6s. 
TIPPOO SULTA UeN: 


A Tale of the Mysore War. 
By the late Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Tara,” ** Confessions of a Thug,” &c, 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


DISGUISES: A DRAMA. 
By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By HENRY LOWNDES, M.D. 


POEMS 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 
WHEN TO DOUBLE THE 


CONSONANT. 
By Major-General J. OREIGHTON WOOD. 





1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 





Crown 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE OF ROBERT DICK, 
Baker, of Thurso. 


“ Robert Dick's life, from beginning to end, was a 
series of struggles with adversity......The story here 
told is one of such absorbing interest that, from the 
first page tothe last, the author keeps his reader in 
deep sympathy with his hero. Mr. Smiles's volume 
will be a more enduring monument to the scientific 
baker than the obelisk which proudly keeps guard 
a hie grave in the cemetery at Thurso.”"—PROFESSOR 

UEDLER. 





Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LIFE OF A SCOTCH 
NATURALIST. 


“The ‘ , of a Scotch Naturalist’ is a record of 

,—of fame unmingled with any 

sordid advantage, —of work absolutely disinterested 

aad done ‘for nought,’ as all the noblest work has 
been done."— Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


“Brimfal of interest from beginning to end.”"— 
World. 





5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 


“You have been happy—no other profession, I 
think, has been happier in ite biographies—in having 
as your historian Mr. Smiles."—RiGHT Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, at the Engineers’ Banquet. 


“I have just been reading a work of great interest, 
which I recommend to your notice,—I mean Guiles’ 8 
‘Lives of the Engineers. No more i 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, ‘with 12 coe by Arthur 


DONNA QUIXOTE. By J 
CARTHY, Author of “ Dear Lady — ” * Miss 
Misanthrope,” &c ° 


Mrs. LINTON'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, —_ A. saaaaings by Arthur 


UNDER WHICH LORD? By E£. 


Lywwn Linton, Author of “ Patricia Kombat ” &e. 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW STORIES. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

HIGH SPIRITS: being certain Stories 
written in , Neaee oe By James PaYN, Author of “ By 
Proxy,” &c 

“In the three delightful volumes into which Mr. 

Payne bas gathered some thirty of those comic histori- 

eties of which he only, among living writers, has the 

secret, there is as much occasion for good, honest, 
sociable wr, as in any three volumes we 

during the it ten years to have read......They are 

models in their way of anecdotic narrative."— 

Athenswum. 

Mr. Rn aged NEW WORK. 
8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 

The MARQUESS WELLESLEY, 

Swe of Empire. An Historic Portrait. 

Cocmian Yo. I. of PROCONSUL and TRIBUNE: 

LESLEY and O'CONNELL. Historic Por- 

traits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


TRAVEL and TROUT in the ANTI- 
PODES : an Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and 
New Zealand. By WILLIAM Senor (“ Red- 
spinner"), Author of “ By Stream and Sea," &c. 
IMPORTANT FINE-ART PUBLICATION. 

Imp. 8vo, with 147 fine Engravings, half-morocco, 

gilt, 36s. 


The EARLY TEUTONIC, ITALIAN, 
and FRENCH MASTERS. Translated and Edited 
from the Dohme Series, by A. H. Kganz, M.A.L. 

With numerous IIlustrations. 














In 2 vols.j 











books have been published of late years than those ‘of 
Mr. Smiles—his ‘Lives of the Engineers, his ‘ Life 
of George Stephenson,’ and his admirable little book 
oa ‘ Self-Help,’ a most valuable manual." —Rigut Hon. 
Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 





Post 8vo, 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


“Mr. Smiles has hit upon a rich vein of ore, and 
works it with great success. He has the art of bio- 
, which is by no means so easy of attainment 
udging from the number of persons who attempt 
ies of composition, one would imagine it to 
he memoirs contain much original information, 
xpressed with great clearness, and with a practised 
skill which ren ers the reader secure of entertain- 
ment in every page.”’—Times, 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP. 


“*Tf I had read thisbook when I was a young man, 
my life would have been very different.’ Such was 
the remark made to me by a friend on returning 
Smiles’s ‘ Self-Help,’ which I had given him to read,” 
— MICHELE LEssONA. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER. 


“This work is so exactly fitted for a gift-book (and 
indeed a schoolboy or a boy leaving school need de- 
sire no better one), that we are inclined to mention it 
here. The value of character above all mere intel- 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


ELIZABETHAN DEMONOLOGY: an 
Essay in illustration of the Belief in the Existence 
of Devils. With Special Reference to Shakspere 
and his Works. By T. ALFRED SPALvING, LL.B. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, — numerous Iilustratious,. 
78 6a. 


HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 
THORNBURY. A New Edition. Edited by Eowarp 
vam. M.A. With numerous illustrations by 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 


MEW WORK by Mr. PROCTOR. 
Crown 8y¥o, cloth _ Yo = — with ** Pleasant 


ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH: a 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
By Ricwarp A. Procror. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION. Vols. I. and IL, demy 
8vo, 128 each, 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 
By Justin McOartTHay. 
“ Criticism is disarmed before a composition which 
ovokes little but approval. This is a really good 
=e on a really interesting subject, and words piled 
on words could say no more for it......Such is the 
effect of its general justice, its breadth of view, and its 
rkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers will 
dee ose these volumes without looking forward with in- 
terest to the two that are to follow." —Saturday Review, 


SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? By 
WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK. 

‘Mr, Mallock is a thoughiful and able writer, who 
is thoroughly informed as to the tendeucies and drift 
of modern thought, and his book is full of admirable 
analyses of the modern principles and essence of 
Positivism......‘ Is Life Worth Living ? is the question 
to which modern inquiry has driven men; and the 
sad results of the weariness and misery and disen- 
chantment oes must come, Ls are fast coming, in 
icted by Mr. Matlock with a 

















lectual culture, the blessedness of work, the 
of courage and self-control, the sense of duty as the 
guiding star of life—these are some of the topics dis- 
cu in ‘ Character ’—not, however, as abstract 
propositions, but with the help of a store of illustra- 
tions drawn from the biographies of great men. The 

. if we may use the expression, a vital 

and can scarcely fail to stimulate the reader.” 

fopalt Mall Gazette. 





Post 8vo, 6s. 


THRIFT. 


“There is no book among the current literature of 
the day we would rather see in a young man’s hand 
than this. Although any person in his daily experi- 
ence must meet with many instances of the folly of 
unthrift, the frequency of the text,and it is to 
feared the disposition of the age, render the lesson 
valueless. We cannot, therefore, feel sufficiently 
thankfu! that the able author of ‘ Self-Help ‘ has turned 
bis attention to it, and endeavoured, in language that 
has not only a literary charm about it, but bears the 
stamp of philanthropic earnestness, to rouge the in- 
terest, and thereby the reflection, of the British public 
in so important a matter of national welfare.”— 
Spectator. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


literary skill ont epmapatbetis power which cannot 
fail to excite admiration. "British Quar warterly Review. — 


Now ready, demy 8vo, with Llustrations, price ls. 


THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 


CONTEN 
By F. W. Robinson. Illustrated by 





MARTHA JACOBI. 
Charles Gregory. 

J. AND H.; On, RuRAL Courtsair, By Cuthbert Bede. 

A KEVeRI® BY THE RIVER. By B. M. Ranking. Liius- 
trated by G. L. Seymour. 

Mrs. PHILPOTTS THE Beauty. By Percy Titzgerald. 
Itustrated by Heury Tuck. 

Myrtitta. By the Author of “Songs of Killarney.” 

To an OLD Crnic. Illustrated by Rudolf Blind. 

A BriGHTON DELILAH. By Gerald Dixon. Lilustrated 
by F.S. Walker. 

A CHARADE AND ITS Soeeen. By James Payn. 

Lucretia. By J. Arbuthnot Wilso 

Jon — By W.E. Henley. "Tilustrated by E. 
Ww 

Tus Puiwa Donna's HusBanD. By Datton Cook. 

A BROKEN DistaFr. By Jean Middiemass. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, io Illuminated wrapper, price Is. 
THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL. 


EsTHER's GLOVE. By 7 E. Francillon ; and 
THs ROMANCE OF Giovanm CaLVoTrti. "By D. Christie 
Murray. 








CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 





A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and In- 


ductive. By JoHN STUART MuLL, Tenth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By JoHN StuaRT MILL. 2 vols. 8yo, 30s; or in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S 


PHILOSOPHY. By JoHN STUART MILL. 8vo, 16s. 


ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 


HUMAN MIND. Ey JAMES MILL,* With Notes, Illustrative and Critical. 2 
vols. 8¥0, 28s. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 


Thales to Comte. By GrorGe Henry Lewes, Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo, 32s. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. 
By F. Max MuLige, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo, £2 18s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated 


from the German by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A., with Preface by R. MARTINEAU, 
M.A. 5 vols. 8vo, 63s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry THOMAS BUCELE. 
3 vols. crown 8yo0, 24s. 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with 


English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By T. O. SANDARS, M.A. 
8vo, 188. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S GENERAL  DIC- 


TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, a complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 
8vo, 428. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





WITH PORTRAIT ENGRAVED BY JEENS. 


RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM: 
A MEMOIR 


MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL. 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY HIS DAUGHTERS, 


ROSAMOND AND FLORENCE DAVENPORT HILL. 
8vo, 16s. 


‘“‘ Every one interested in the progress of the country, politically 
and socially, will find much in these pages to assist him in the survey.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 


“Matthew Davenport Hill is a name that pre-eminently deserves to 
be kept green in the memory of all who love their kind, and who 
cherish the records of the rarest human worth...... The present 
memoir of this excellent man...... will be found deeply interesting, not 
only as a biography, but as a chapter of the domestic history of 
England, in which this modest hero of many bloodless battle-fields 
shines upon us with the light of a pure and honourable example. He 
was one of a family of public benefactors, and, happily, the good he 
did lives after him.’’—Daily News. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


Price 10s., gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, 
Drawings, Pians, Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by Her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the In- 
ventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 1 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


With 69 Falk Plates, and upwards of 400 Smaller Il! 
“— £2 12s 6d, ustrations, imperial do, 


VENIC E: 
Its History, Art, Industries, and Modern Life, 


By CHARLES YRIARTE. 
Translated by F. SITWELL. 


“The publishers and printers have neglected nothing to make share 
work worthy of M. Yriarte’s learning and indastrs, and the en seane at te 
Englished the book to admiration.”—Saturday Review. has 

“The feat which distinguish this publication from the multitudinoug 
that have issued from the press on this subject are the wide range of itg rote 
the evidence which it presents of original research in quest of objects illustrative 
of history and the arts, and lastly, the artistic excellence of its engravings.” 
Daily News. re 

“The whole subject, in all its relations, is admirably well epitomised by &. 
Yriarte, who writes with the feeling of a critic, warmly touched with sympathy for 
art and poetry.”—T7imes, 


OLD ROME: a Handbook of the Ruins of the 


Ancient City and the Campagna, for the Use of Travellers. By Rosert Bory, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College,Cambridge. With Illustrations, Maps, and 
Plans, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ESSAYS in FINANCE. By Robert Giffen. (Cop. 


taining :—The Cost of the Franco German War, 1870-71—The Depreciation of 
Gold since 1848—The Liquidations of 1873-76—Why the Depression of Trade 
is so much Greater in Raw-Material-Producing Countries than in the Mang 
facturing Countries—Foreiga Competition—The Excess of Importe—Recent 
Accumulations of Capital in the United Kingdom—Notes on Depreciation of 
Silver—Mr. Gladstone's Work in Finance—Taxes on Land—The Reduction of 
the National Debt—The Taxation and Representation of Ireland—The Qage 
against Bimetallism—On the Fall of Prices of Commodities in Recent Years, 
Demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


STOCK-EXCHANGE SECURITIES: an Essay on 
the General Causes of Fluctuation in their Price. By ROBERT GIFFEN. Ep. 
larged by an Appendix of Evidence given before the Royal Commission og 
the Stock Exchange. Demy 8vo, 8s 6d. 

“ An able and interesting book, on a subject which possesses very great interest 
for a large class of the community.”— Times. 


The ART of BOOKBINDING. By J. W. Zaehns. 


poRF. Illustrated by 10 Photvlithographs, and numerous Woodcuts, Post 
8vo, 10s 6d. 
“The author has exhausted the history of the subject; and his practical direc- 
tions render his work of high value."—Pall Mali Gazette. 
“A modestly written and singularly attractive manual.”"—Notes and Queries. 


LIVES of the GREEK HEROINES. By Louisa 


MENz1I«8, Author of “ Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons.” Illustrated 
with Antique Gems and a Frontispiece. Fceap 8vo, 4s 6d. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


In ornamented binding, price 25s. 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 


SECOND ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 4to. With 17 Illustrations by George R. Chapman, 
“Many of them are gems of exquisite feeliug.''—Graphic.——‘‘ One of the most 
cherished gifts any lover of the poetry or the pencil could desire.”—Scotsman. 


Also, the EIGHTH PLAIN EDITION of the above, price 7s 64. 





And the NEW EDITION the (FIFTH) of 
SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. 7s 64 


Also, SECOND EDITION, price 5s. 


GWEN: A Drama in Monologue. 


“Nothing can be more artistically appropriate or daintily melodious than the 
following."—Pall Mall Gazette,——“ Pure and lofty song."—Spectator. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


- 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
DECEMBER. 

MaRTIAL LAW IN CABUL, By Frederic Harrison. 
THE AUSTRO-GERMAN ALLIANCE. By Emile de Laveleye. 
LAND-LAW RerorM. By G. Osborne Morgan, Q.O., M.P. 
Mr. CARLYLE'S POLITIZAL DOCTRINES. By W. L. Courtney. 
IraLy. By W. J. Stillman. 
Tue LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. By W. Minto. 
LOYALTY. By Edward A. Freeman. 
From BELGRADE TO SAMAKOV. By Humphry Sandwith, C.B. 
Buppua's First Sermon. By T. W. Rays Davids. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Price 8d. 
Ey ye4esears JOURNAL, for DECEMBER. 


The Matrimonial. By “ W. C.” | Some Strange Gastronomic Ex- 
A Story of Detection. periences. 

The Telephone Exchange. The Welcome Guest. 

A Terrible Sea-Voyage. Judge Bathgate's er ae ot 
Margaret Sefton's Settlement. New Zealand. By Co. 

Irish Bulls. The Pompeii Commemoration. 

A Curious Relic. ? Singular Discoveries. 

Life in a Hudson's Bay Company's The Mace. 














Fort. | My Neighbour's Wife. 
Rocks and the Weather. Clameur de Ha! Ro! 
The Oubliette. Dogs Under Surgical Treatment. 


Common Household Dangers. 
A Noble Deed. 
Told in the Firelight. 


Birds and Fruits. 
Nice Distinctions. 
The Hospital Monte della Miseri- 


cordia The Droll Side of Duelling. 
Parsimonious People. | The Month ;: Science and Arts. 
Oratorio Music and its Influences. | The Ivy. 


Wild Sports in Patagonia. | Four Poetical Pieces. 
W. and R. CaaMBers, London and Edinburgh. 
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EDWARD 


STANFORD ’S 


LIST. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 
SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, and 


f Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Day, 
oe ise of Schools ond Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
aewee of “Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &c. 

“Jn the present edition I have endeavoured to supply many important 

omissions, especially as regards ‘Sound,’ which had been before entirely 

= ont ¢ to which a new chapter (XXX.) is now devoted. I have also 

some new matter, in the thirty-eighth chapter, upon the Botany of the 

th Century. Lastly, besides many minor additions, I have given, in a 

concluding chapter, a brief sketch of some of the latest advances in Science.” 
ner etract from Preface. 


ra ss, Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth 
By the same Anthoress, PUx’® ‘vilt, gilt edges, 6s. ‘ 
THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 


Feap. folio, 128 6d. 


An ATLAS of ANATOMY; or, Pictures of the Human 
Body. In 24 Quarto Coloured Plates, comprising 100 separate Figures. With 
‘iptive Letterpress by Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, Member of the London 


Bebool Board, Author of the Physiological Sections of “ Simple Lessons for 
ome .” &e. 
“ : is ne that this work, being issued at a comparatively low price, may be 


found useful both to science teachers and to students of all kinds. To the private 
t, whose access to anatomical preparations and physiological laboratories 
is limited, such a book is indispensable. Again, children, with their keen interest 
in the facts of Nature, and with their fresh, undistracted minds full of curiosity 
about what is around them, are almost always found to take a deep interest in the 
wonderful structure and functions of their own bodies. Thus this volume would 
generally be found an acceptable gift to an intelligent youth of twelve or fourteen, 
and would afford him useful instruction for his adult life."—Zxtract from Preface. 


Feap. folio, 7s 64. 
UNIFORM in SIZE and PRICE with the “INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOKS.” 


The INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 17 inches by 14. 
These Maps are clearly engraved, showing only the Principal Places and the 
Leading Physical Features in each Continent, and are intended for the use of 
Young Children, to illustrate their First Lessons in Geography and Map-Drawing. 


Fifth Edition, greatly Enlarged. Post 8vo, with Geological Map printed in 
Colours,and numerous Additions, Illustrations of Fossils, Sections and Land- 
scapes, cloth, 15s. 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By ANDREW O. Ramvay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the 
Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 

“No better introduction to the principles of Geology could possibly be recom - 
mended to the English reader. It is a work of the highest value, and one worthy 
to take a foremost place among popular manuals of science.” —Nature. 





Post 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of 
IRELAND. Part I. Geological Formation of Ireland. Part Il. Physical 
Geography of Ireland. Part III. The Glaciation of Ireland. By EDWARD 
Hott, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of [reland ; Author of 
“The Coal-Fields of Great Britain,” &c. 

“We can heartily recommend this book as an excellent introduction to the 
practical study of the geological features of Ireland. It will take a rank equal to 
that of the best treatises which refer to England or Scotland, and its style is such 
for elegance and plainness as to recommend it to the younger disciples of this 
acience.”—Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 4s 6d. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY: a Series of Six Lectures 
delivered under the Auspices of the Meteorological Society. By Dr. MANN, 
F.RCS.; J. K. Laventon, F.B.G.S.; R. StrRacHan; Rev. W. CLEMENT Ley, 
M.A.; G. J. Symons, F.R.S.; and R. H. Scott, M.A., F.R.S. 

“ The series of six lectures on Modern Meteorology, delivered under the auspices 
of the Meteorological Society last year, have been gathered together into a volume, 
with illustrations, and published for the benefit of those who were not fortunate 
enough to attend that valuable course of addresses. The lecturers are all gentle- 
men who have devoted special attention to this department of science, which may 
be said to owe its origin to the facilities afforded by the electric telegraph for the 
= accumulation of facts. As with most lectures, the style is popular."—Daily 

ews, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. By John Dennis, 
Editor of “ English Sonnets: a Selection from 1547,” &c. 
CONTENTS :—Pope—Defoe — Prior — Steele — The Wartons—John Wesley— 
Southey—English Lyrical Poetry—English Raral Poetry—The English Sonnet. 
“One of the best books upon poetry which we have had for a very long time.” 
— Westminster Review 
“A charming, useful, and well-written book, which all thoss who wish to learn 
pny of the literature of their own country will do well to read."—Publishers’ 
ircular. 


Post 8vo, cloth, each 3s 6d, or with Two Supplementary Volumes on “ The Indus- 
trial Classes and Industrial Statistics,” 14 vols. in all, in a Box, cloth extra, gilt 
lettered, £2 10s. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. Edited by 
G. PHILLIPS Be&vAN, F.G.8.. &e. A Series of Twelve Handy Volumes, eac 
Containing three or more subjects by eminent Writers, as under:— 

Iron and Steel, Copper, Braces, Tin, and Zine. 

Metallic Mining, Coal, Collieries, Building Stones, Explosive Compounds. 

Birmingham Trades, Guns, Nails, Locks, Wood-screws, Railway Bolts and 

Spikes, Buttons, Pins, Needles, Saddlery, and Electro-plate, Pens, Papier-Maché, 
Ammunition, Cartridges, Anchors, and Chain Cables. 

Acids and Alkalies, Oils and Candles, Gas and Lighting. 

ool, Flax and Linen, Cotton, Silk, 

Hosiery and Lace, Ca rpets, Dyeing and Bleaching. 

Pottery, Glass and Silicates, Furniture and Woodwork. 

Paper, Printing, Bookbinding, Engraving, Photography, Toss. 

Tobacco, Hides and Leather, Gutta Perchaand Indiarubber, Fibres, and Cordage. 

Shipbuilding, Telegraphs, Agricultural Machinery, Railways, and Tramways. 

Jewelry, Gold Working, Watches and Clocks, Musical Instruments, Cutlery. 

c am, Preservation of Food, Bread and Biscuits, Sugar Refining, Butter and 

heese, Brewing and Distilling. 

Each of the volumes contains on an average three treatises, written for the 
— Part by men who are recognised authorities in their several departments, 
- who are able, out of the very fulness of their knowledge and their practical 
a perience, to write plainly and popularly. The general reader, as a rule, will 
owe nothing more in the way of information than what he will find ready to 

and in the volumes with which Mr. Bevan has supplied him,’’—Times, 


For Complete LISTS of EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS, 


Large post 8vo, with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AUSTRALASIA.—(Stanford’s Compendium of Geogra 4 
and Travel.) Based on Hellwald's “ Die Erde und Ibre Vélker.” ited and 
Extended by A. R. WALLACS, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” 
Ae en Pemeten of Animals,” &c. With Ethnological Appendix by 

. H. Keane, M.A.I. 

“Tt is a work of the hest merit. Not o are the imperfectly known 
wastes of Australia deaerinet as minutely as the saajene re cx fe a 
of the vast island is accurately set forth both by map and word, and the curious 
problem in regard to the past history of the globe, which, in connection with its 
singular fauna and flora it suggests, are discussed with a wealth of knowledge 
which few other persons could employ. It is a most useful and instructive 
volume, which more than sustains the high character of the ser ies.’’-—Guardian. 


Large post 8vo, with 13 Maps and 73 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, and SOUTH 
AMERICA. (Stanford's Compendium of aeomrenhy and Travel.) Based on 
Hellwald's “ Die Erde und Ihre Vilker.” Edited and Extended by H. W. 
Batsgs, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Naturalist on the Amazon.” With Ethno- 
logical Appendix by A. H. Keans, M A.I. 

“If the remaining volumes of the series are edited in the same masterly man- 
ner as this, and from the names din with them there can be 
no doubt that they will be, the English reading public may be congratulated on 
r sing in these volumes a compendium of geography and travel unsurpassed 
in this or any other language."—Geographical Magazine. 








Large post 8vo, with 16 Maps and Diagrams, and 68 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AFRICA. — (Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel.) Based on Hellwald's “ Die Erde und Thre Vilker.” ited an: 
Extended by KriTH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., late Leader of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society's East African Expedition. With Ethnological Appendix by 
A. H. Keane, MAT. 

“Mr. Keith Johnston's volume is almost as perfect as a book about Africa can 
be. The arrangement which divides the continent into sections, each with 
its own sectional map, its statistics, so far as Africa statistics, of trade, 
government, and population, enables the reader to move from point to point. 
with almost as much entertainment as instruction."—Graphic. 


Demy 8vo, with Map and Coloured and other [i)ustrations, 21s. 


LIFE in ASIATIC TURKEY: a Journal of Travel in 
Cilicia (Pedias and Trachea), Isauria, and parts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. 

By the Rev. E. J. Davis, M.A., English Episc Chaplain, Alexandria, 
Author of “ Anatolica, or a Visit to some of the Ancient Ruined Cities of Caria, 
Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.” 
“Mr. Davis is an experienced and accomp'ished t ler. e bi the 
faculty of keen observation with the knowledge of Oriental life essential to a 
European travelling in Asiatic Tarkey, and he ses, if we may judge from 
this volume, the energy and courage without which travel in such a region must 
inevitably prove & failure. Any one i d in the subjects handled in this 
volume will find the author an intelligent guide."—Pall Mall Gazette. 








Medium 8vo, illustrated by Six Coloured folding Maps, numerous Plates, and 
folding Sections, 568 pp., cloth, 42s. 


The JUMMOO and KASHMIR TERRITORIES: a Geo- 
graphical Account. By Freperic Drew, F.B.G.S., F.G.S., Associate of the 
Royal School of Mines; late of the Maharajah of Kashmir's service. 

“ Henceforth it must be considered as one of the principal authorities on a coun- 
try of great interest in itself, and of special interest to English people on account 
of its relation to our Indian dominions and government. On the country as a 
whole, in all its aspects, political, historical, ethnological, and physical, Mr. 
Drew's work will be a permanent and trustworthy authority."—Nature. 


Large post 8vo, with Map and numerous Iilustrations, cloth, 12s. 


The NORTHERN BARRIER of INDIA: a Popular 
Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. By Freperic Drew, 
F.R.GS., F.G.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Assistant-Master at 
Eton College, late of the Maharajah of Kashmir 's service ; Authorjof “ Jummo 
and Kashmir Territories ; a Geographical Account.” 

“Gives very full and valuable information, and the general reader will 
appreciate the author's endeavours to convey in a pleasantly readable form a great 
fund of information concerning a country which is, from its geographical position, 
of considerable importauce to Great Britain." —Standard, 


Large post 8vo, with Map, cloth, 10s 6d. 
The EMIGRANT and SPORTSMAN in CANADA: Some 


Experiences of an Old Country Settler. With Sketches of Oanadian Life, 
Sporting Adventures, and Observations on the Forests and Fauna. By J. J. 
ROWAN. 

“Seldom, indeed, is it the reviewer's fortune to meet with such a thoroughly 
interesting book, treating subjects of so much attraction. Mr. Rowan is not only 
& thorough sportsman, an expert and graphic writer, but a cultivated gentleman, 
qualities not often concentrated. His style is exceptionally good, and the infor- 
mation afforded, both to the emigrant and the lover of sport, of the most useful 
kind, formed after the best of all teaching—practical experience.”"—Morning 
Advertiser. 


Post 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


Adapted for Home Education and for Schoolmistresses and Pupil-Teachers. 
By Robert JAMes MANN, M_D., late Superintendent of Education at Natal. 
‘*Ina series of short and easy lessons he discusses, in a clearand taking manner, 
almost every question on which the least Ree ger head of a family would re- 
quire information—air and ventilation ; food, cookery, and drink ; heat, a 
and washing; health, home, and money; and he never fails in being equaily lucid, 
accurate, and practical. There have been many similar works, but after testing 
this, the latest of them, on a number of salient points, we have no hesitation in re- 
commending it as in every respect worthy of confidence."—Zraminer. 


18mo, cloth, 28 6d. 


SIMPLE LESSONS. Chiefly intended for Elementary 
Schools and for Home Use. By the most Eminent Writers. 

CoNTENTS:—Our Bodily Life—How and Why we Breathe—Food—Drink— 
Cookery—Plain Needlework—Olothing—Air and Ventilation— The Sicknesses that 
Spread— Weather—Astronomy—Birds—Flowers—Money. 

The Simple Lessons are also published separately, each 3d, or 168 per 100, as. 
sorted. The Set of Fourteen, in card case, 3s. 

“It would be difficult to award too high praise to this little volume. It consists 
of a series of leaflets, now bound up together, teaching the simple facts of domestic 
economy and elementary science. Fach serjes is contributed by a writer of ac- 
knowledged eminence in his own rtment. These ‘Simple Lessons ' are chiefly 
i ded for el tary school at if the knowledge of the children is not to 
put the parents to shame, it is no less desirable that the book should circulate 
throughout the cottage homes of England. We can imagine no better present for 








the wife of an artisan."—Academy. 


see Special Catalogue, gratis on application, or by post for One Stamp. 
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¥ EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


CATHARINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, Wife 


and Son of Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury: a Memoir. 
Rdited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. BenuawM, B.D., Vicar 
of Margate. Crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, engraved by Jeens, 12s 6d. 

The Times says:—“ The volume can scarcely fail to be read widely and 
with deep interest...... It is difficult to put it down when once taken in hand, 
still more difficult-to get through it without emotion,” 


MARY CARPENTER’S LIFE and WORK. 


. By J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. With Portrait, crown 8vo. (Next week. 


The METAPHYSICS of the SCHOOL. By 


the Rey. THos. Harper, (S.J.) In5 vols. Vol. I., 8vo, 16s. (Neat week. 












































With EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS by WALTER CRANE. 


The TAPESTRY ROOM. AChild’s Romance. 


By Mrs. MoLeswortH, Author ‘of “ Grandmother Dear,” * The Cuckoo Clock,” 
**Oarrots,” &c. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [Neat week. 


BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited, from the best printed and manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial 
Index and a Biographical Memoir, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 
hand-made paper, with Portrait of Burns and Vignette of jthe Twa Dogs, 
engraved by Shaw, and printed on India paper, 12s. [This day. 


WATERTON’S WANDERINGS in SOUTH 


AMERICA. Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Index, by the Rev. 
J.G. Woop. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with 100 Illustrations, 6s. 

“ One of the most delightful books ever written.”—Saturday Review. 

“A more Charming book could not be put into the hands of young people, 
or beguile the leisure of old ones."—British Quarterly Review. 

* Well known to form one of the most fascinating records of a naturalist's 
wanderings ever written.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PROPHETS and KINGS of the OLD 


TESTAMENT. By the Rev. FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. New Edition, 
crown 8yo, 10s 6d. (Just ready. 


NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A DOUBTING HEART. By Annie Keary, 


* Author of “ Castle Daly,” “ Oldbury,” &c. 3 vois., 318 6d. 


“ Conspicuons alike for the finish and solidity of its literary workmanship, 
and for the dramatic and creative power it reveals......A story of absorbing 
interest."—Scotsman. 


HAWORTH’S.” By Francis H. Burnett, 


Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s." 2 vols. erown Svo, 71s. 

“ A powerful and dramatic story."——British Quarterly Review. 

“* A very good and clever book, and the impression it produces is unmistak- 
ably an impression of power.”"—Academy. . 

“ She has more than fulfilled in it the promise of power suggested by her 
earlior and less finished work. Her new novel is essentially a strong book...... 
A story which is full of striking merits.”—Observer. 

“Outside the works of George Eliot there are few: things in fiction more 
touching than the maternal credulity of Mrs. Haworth, and few scenes more 
moving than those in which it is tested."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The MADONNA of the FUTURE, and other 


Tales. By Henry James, Author of ‘The Europeans,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. 

“ While Mr. James continues to write as well as this, he needs no recom- 
mendation. If we have criticised him seriously, it is because his work is 
worthy to be judged by a high standard."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Two volumes so fresh and bright, so original and characteristic."—Daily 
News. 
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Now publishing, in crown 8vo, price 2s 64. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 
#,* Upwards of Seventy Thousand Volumes of this Series have been sold. 


MILTON. By Mark Pattison. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
(Just published. 


JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
SCOTT.: By RB. H. Hutton. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

GIBBON. By J.C. Morison. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonds. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
HUME. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S.: Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
GOLDSMITH. By William Black. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
DEFOE. By-W. Minto. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

BURNS. By Principal Shairp:* Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
SPENSER. By the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul's. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


THACKERAY. By Anthony Trollope. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
BURKE. By John Morley. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Other Volumes to follow. 
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In 8v0, with Frontispiece, price 12s 6d. , f 


CYPRUS AS I SAW IT IN 1879: 


BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.BS., &., _ 
Author of “ Ismailia,” “The Albert Nyanza,” &o, Pt 
“ We strongly advise all politicians to try and read at bites books -* 
Spectator, ; * “= 
‘Tt is beyond comparison the best and most informatory book on @ 
that has been produced since the publication of the Anglo- 
tion.’"’—Scotsman, 


Ba 


island and all that it contains will find what they want in these well-written 
pages ""—Globe. 


“Those who desire to post themselves up in general information about the 3 
4 


NORDENSKIOLD’S ARCTIC VOYAGES | 


1858-79. 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


‘*A volume of great interest and much scientific value, well provided with, : 
maps, and rendered attractive by numerous illustrations.”—Nature, 


“* We have read this work with great interest."—Saturday Review, 


“We trust that it will be read by all who are interested in geographical 
work, or in the gallant deeds of brave men.” —Academy. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By E. A. Free 


Turrp Senies, 8vo, 12s. (Vols. I. and II., 103 6d each.) ; 


LANFREY’S HISTORY of NAPOLEON I, 


Fourth and Concluding Volume, 8vo, 6s, (Vols. I., II., III., 12s each.) 


OXFORD SERMONS. By the Rev. B.A 
AxsboTT, D.D. Preached before the University. 8vo, 7s 64. [This day, 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Preached before the 


University. 8vo, 6s. 


THROUGH NATURE to CHRIST; or, the Ascent of — 


Worship through Illusion to the Truth. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


HANDBOOK to MODERN GREEK. 
Ep¢ar VINCENT, Coldstream Guards, and T. G. Dickson, M.A. With Preface 
by Professor J. 8. BLACKIg. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
By A 


The ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. 


MARSHALL, M.A, Privcipal of University College, Bristol, and Mary Palay 
MARSHALL, late Lecturer at Newnham Hall, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo, 996d. 


“ The book is of sterling value, and will be of great use to teachers and 
students of political economy.”—Athenzum. 


HANDBOOK of DOUBLE STARS. Witha 


Catalogue of 1,20 Double Stars, and extensive Lists of Measures for the Use 
of Amateurs, By EDWARD CrossLey, F.R.A.S., JosepH GLEepartt, F.RAS, 
and JAMEs M. WILSON, M.A., F.R.A.S. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 21s. 

“It is full of information of perennial interest to both the student and the 
practised observer, and assuredly ought to be upon the table of every single 
observatory in the United Kingdom, and of all those in other parts of the 
world where the language in which it is written is intelligible."—. 
Mechanic. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.—New 


Volumes. 


XENOPHON.—CYROPZDIA. Edited, with Intro 


duction and Notes, by Professor A. GOODWIN. Feap. 8vo, 5s. [Next week. 


CICERO PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited, with Intro 


duction and Notes, by E. H. Donkin, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
(Neat week, 





Price 1s, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 242, for DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


Hs THAT WILL NOT WHEN He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Tas Russian Gresigs. By Charles G. Leland. II. 

THB D&VELOPMENT OF THE COLOUR-SENSE. By Henry T. Finck. 
ELECTION Expenses. By the Hon. F. A. BR. Russell. 

A CONSERVATOIRE OF Music FOR ENGLAND. By Charles Sumner Maine. 
A Doustine Heart. By Miss Keary. Obaps. 41-45 (Ooucluded.) 
THe Water SupPLy OF LONDON. By W. M‘Cullagh Torrens, M-P. 

. NOTE ON THE AMERICAN CaURCH. By the Dean of Westmiaster. 


Chaps. 5-8. 
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